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EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 



OF THE 



Association of Trustees and Superintend- 
ents of County Asylums for Insane 
in Wisconsin 

Held at MoAlison, 1V?6-., 15-17, 1909. 



TUESDAY. 

June 15, 8 :00 P. M. 
]\Iusic. 

]\Ieeting called to order by President J. E. Coffland. 
Address of Welcome by Hon. J. E. Schubert, IMayor, Madison. 
Response ])y Pres. J. E. Coffland. 

Paper — The Work of Our Association — Pres. J. E. Coffland. 
IMusic. 

Address — Hon. A. H. Dahl, State Treasurer. 
Paper — The Ideal Bill of Fare for Inmates of County Asylums — 

IMrs. Nellie GuUickson, Matron, La Crosse County Asylum. 
Address — Politics and Eleemosynary Institutions — Fred Wil- 

kins, Supt. Vernon County Asylum. 

WEDNESDAY. 

MORNING SESSION. 

Appointment of Finance Committee. 

Paper — The Relation of the County Board and the County 

Asylum. — Hon. 0. A. Buslett, Trustee Waupaca County 

Asylum. 
Discussion, 
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4 Trustees and Superintendents of Govoity Asylums. 

Paper — Kindness and Patience, the Ruling Spirits in our In- 
stitutions. — L. P. Edwin, Supt. Dane County Asylum. 

Paper — Little Things about our Work. — Henry Wernecke, 
Trustee, IManitowoc County Asylum. 

Discussion. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Address — Agricultural Extension Work — Dr. H. L. Russell, 
Dean College of Agriculture^ University of Wisconsin. 

Paper — Horticulture on the Asylum Farm — Wm. Roblee, Aj)- 
pleton, Wis. 

Address — Farm IManagemerit — C. P. Norgord, Professor of 
Agronomy, College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin. 

Visit to Agricultural Buildings and Farm. 



Evening Session. 

Paper — Classification and Segregation of the Insane. — C. Cliis- 

tcnsen, Supt. Sauk County Asylum. 
Paper — Tlie C^are of Tuberculous Insane in County Institutions. 

— Dr. J. W. Coon, Supt. Sanatorium, Wales. 
Discussion. 
Paper — IIow Shall we Employ and Entertain our Patients. — 

Joseph Roehl, Supt. Marathon County Asylum. 
Address, Illustrated — Home Care for the Insane. — Miss Julia C. 

Lathrop, jNIember Illinois State Board of Charities. 



THURSDAY. 

^Morning Session. 
Business Session. 
Committee appointed to investigate with reference to the proper 

care of Tuberculous Insane in County Asylums and report 

its findings to the next annual convention. 
Committee on Program appointed. 
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Committee to investigate the question of salaries and wages in 
County Asylums and in conjunction with the State Board 
of Control make recommendation at the next annual con- 
vention of the association. 

Report of Treasurer adopted. 

Election of Officers. 

Green Bay selected as the place of the next annual convention. 

Paper — Paroles — How and AVheu they should be granted — B. 
J. Perkins, Supt. Iowa County Asylum. 

Paper — Our Sympathy with the Insane — Geo. W. Mayhew, Trus- 
tee Milwaukee County Asylum, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 



Afternoon Session. 

Launch ride to the Wisconsin State Hospital, Mendota, Wis. 
Address — Industrial fee-education of the Insane — Dr. Almah J. 

Frisby, Member Wisconsin State Board of Control. 
Paper — Practical Employment for the Insane — P. H. Johnson, 

Supt. Trempealeau Co. Asylum. 
Visit and Inspection of Wisconsin state hospital buildings, farm 

and work done by inmates. 



Evening Session. 

Paper — County Asylum Employees. How shall we secure and 
keep the best — T. D. Wheeler, Supt. St. Croix Co. Asylum. 

Resolution — ^Vote of thanks tendered to all who had helped to 
make the convention in Madison a success. 

Meeting adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF Tim 

EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES AND 

SUPERINTENDENTS OF COUNTY ASYLUMS OF 

WISCONSIN. 

Held at Madison, Wis., June 15, 16 and 17tk, 1909. 



Tuesday Evening, June 15, convention called to order by Hon. 
J. E. Coffland, of Richland Center, President of the Association. 



ADDRESS OF WELC^OIME. 
By J. C. Schubert, Mayor of Madison. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: As mayor of this 
beautiful city it gives me a great deal of pleasure and I consider 
it quite an honor to wekome you in behalf of the state and tiie 
citizens of Madison. You have come here, of course, primarily 
to consider such matters as may properly come before this con- 
vention, but after all, there are more than the mere duties of the 
convention. You expect to have some vacation and a change 
from the work which you have to perform each day. I feel as 
though you ought to have a vacation and in fact more of a va- 
cation than is provided for in a convention of this kind. 1 wish 
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that you could take ';ime to stay with us long enough to be able 
to see all of Madison and to enjoy the beauties of the city. 

We have always felt that Madison ought to do more than the 
average city throughout the state, because it is not only the city 
of JMadison, but it is really the home of the state, when you 
consider that the state is maintaining institutions here for which 
the appropriation runs into millions — the University and State 
Capitol here. 1 never inquired or took pains to see just how 
much they spent around here ; perhaps Mr. Tappins, or the State 
Treasurer, who is back there, could give you an idea. I know 
that the city of Madison spends a good deal of money each year 
to beautify its city. When I say Madison spends a good deal of 
money to beautify the city, that is in addition to what the ordi- 
nary city requires for its running expenses, but Madison be- 
lieves that it should keep up with the state in making Madison a 
beautiful place, and in consequence of that, we have built a good 
many miles of drive, something like thirty miles, and msintain 
a good many acres of park, about which w^e feel a good deal like 
a woman does with a new dress, — that it is no good if we can^t 
show it, and we are always glad to have visitors come to Madison 
and see just what we are doing. 

I suppose there is no other city the size of Madison that main- 
tains a landscape architect, a city builder and park superintend- 
ent. For the size of the city, I think that is doing a great deal, 
and I suppose Madison w^ould not do that if it were not for the 
good work the city is doing. 

I feel that in this program which is arranged for you that yoii 
ought to take more time for yourselves for pleasure and recrea- 
tion ; and if you cannot do that, stay a day or two longer after 
your convention adjourns, because I know you will enjoy your- 
selves, and I know that Mr. Tappins or Mr. Conover will gladly 
give you a little extra time after the convention. They haven't 
said so, but I presume that they would. 

I want to thank you for having selected Madison for the place 
of holding your convention and I trust that the convention will 
be a thorough success, and that you will not regret having se- 
lected Madison. 

T wish you God-speed and come again. I thank you. 
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RESPONSE. 
By Hon. J. E. Cofpland, President. 

Mr. Mayor; In extending to you the thanks of this associa-^ 
tion for tlie hearty welcome to your city, 1 feel that 1 am Voicing 
the unanimous sentiment of those in attendance. 

We are all Joyal citizens of the great state of Wisconsin, and 
have an especial pride in the city of Madison, the most beautiful 
capital city in the west. 

An eastern friend of mine, in making a tour of the west a num- 
ber of years ago, remarked, after visiting your city that ' ' if one 
arrived there at night and awoke at sunrise, looking over your 
beautiful lakes and scenery that he would think he was in Para- 
dise. ' ' What a high tribute to a city. This, too, was before the 
days of your drives and parks which so beautify your city of to- 
day. One can drive around your most beautiful lakes and be 
in a park almost the entire distance. To make Madison a more 
beautiful city it is only necessary to carry to completion the 
elaborate plan advocated by some members of the legislature, as 
well as your citizens, of parking the entire grounds lying east of 
the capitol to Lake Monona. The completion of this would make 
the most beautiful capitol park in the United States, not even 
excepting the National grounds at Washington. 

The ruler of all things endowed your city with nature's most 
beautiful surroundings and the handiwork of man is only neces- 
sary to carry it to its completion. 

Yes, ]\Iadison is most beautiful and w^e can assure you that it 
IS a great pleasure to hold this, our eighth annual convention, in 
your midst. While here many of us hope to be able to take time 
to visit many of your different places of interest. None should 
fail to visit the State Library, second only to the Congressional 
Library. The University buildings and grounds as well as the 
Experimental farm and buildings, each of which is acknowledged 
to be the strongest in the west. 

In responding to your welcome I can not refrain from calling 
the attention of your citizens to the great w^ork that is being car- 
ried on by the members of this association. 

At this time we are caring for and administering to the wants 
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of over 4500 insane wards of the state. Eight years ago fifteen 
county asylum officials conceived the idea that much benefit 
could be derived by holding annual conventions, thereby impart- 
ing to each other the benefits of their experiences. 

Today we have as active members the officials of nearly every 
county asylum in the state. We have the hearty co-operation of 
the members of the State Board of Control as well as the assist- 
ance and advice of the superintendents and matrons of the sev- 
eral state charitable institutions. In addition to these we have 
the pleasure of the attendance of some of the leading philanthro- 
pists of the country who are willing to lend us their aid and 
counsel in making ours the most perfect system of caring for 
the chronic insane. We are all working in unison to bring our 
county asylum system up to the highest standard of manage- 
ment and perfection. 

We are not satisfied to have our institutions referred to as asy- 
lums for the insane but are striving to bring them to a point 
where each inmate will look upon them as his or her home. 

But little encouragement can be given them for recovery ; the 
best we can do is to offer a word of comfort here and there, ex- 
tend cheerfulness and if possible bring happiness to them so that 
they may rid themselves of that ever present thought that they 
have but little to live for. Until we get our institutions next to 
perfection this association will have work to perform. We will 
i till need to extend advice to each other and advance ideas for 
the better management, care and comfort of the mentally af- 
flicted wards entrusted to ouf care. 

During our sessions we will have numerous addresses and 
papers that will have as their keynote the upbuilding of our 
charitable institutions and I desire to extend through you, as the 
official head of this city, a cordial invitation tt> your citizens to 
attend our meetings. Let them lend their encouragement in this 
great work. 

I again thank you, 'Mr. Mayor, on behalf of the members of the 
association for the welcome extended to your city and can assure 
you that it is a great pleasure to be with you. 
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POLITICS AND ELEEMOSYNARY INSTITUTIONS. 
Frederick Wilkins, Viro<jua. 

jMr. Wilkins prefaced his address by recalling the fact that 
originally the supenision of all state and county penal and 
charitable institutions were in charge of two bodies, — the State 
Board of Supervision, which directed the financial Jind business 
government of state institutions, while the sole or human side 
and interests of the wards of the state therein was under the con- 
trol and supervision of the then state board of charities and cor- 
rection. The benefit of such division of the controlling bodies is 
obvious. The temperament, qualifications and attributes in each 
instance being radically different. The one being of the finan- 
cial expenditures and business side of the institutions, the other 
of the human interests and care of the wards of the state. 

The expert politician and good citizen is not a danger, but to 
the contrary knowing where politics should enter and legiti- 
mately predominate, excluded the consideration or toleration of 
their influence when not legitimate in either the control or as 
affecting in the slightest degree the government thereof. — Contin- 
uing he said: — 

What is to be and must be guarded against and incessantly 
opposed is the appointment to office of the ward heeler and sec- 
ond or third rate politician. Tt is unquestionably true that the 
Governor himself and the State Board of Control are subject to 
pressure from such sources which do in some instances affect the 
character, and influence the appointments made, to the injury 
of the penal and charitable institutions of the state. The Gov- 
ernor and the State Board of Control are not to blame. You, 
myself, and other voters and citizens of the state are to blame. 
Publicity is the remedy, coupled with education of citizens on 
the questions involved and upon which legislation is asked from 
the legislature by the Board of Control. 

Were such an agency provided no such legislative fiasco could 
occur as in the case of the. state penitentiary binder twine af- 
fair—at one session voting upwards of $100,000, since expended 
on the preliminary provisions for the manufacture of twine, then 
at the next succeeding session, refuse further appropriation to 
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utilize and complete the equipment already installed. Just think 
of the stupidity of it. 

In the University Extension department now doing such splen- 
did and affective work in this state, it appears to me the agency 
exists for the education of our citizens on questions vital to the 
highest and best interests of the wards of the penal and chari- 
table institutions, and concerning which the Board of Control is 
asking legislation, and on which, in the absence of such informa- 
tion and education, both legislature and citizen are to be excused 
for failing to understand and support. Our University does, in 
its department of political economy, sociology, etc., under the 
control of men of international renown, such as Professors Ely, 
Ross and Commons, educate the students on this most important 
phase of state administration, — the care of the insane, the feeble 
minded, the criminal, etc. All colleges and schools should sup- 
plement this work by elementary instruction therein. 

The Civil Service Law passed by the legislature some years 
ago, I hold to be an absurdity in which little realization of prac- 
tical needs and possibilities and hard common sense enters. Ap- 
point the State Board of Control by the Supreme Court, subject 
to removal only under impeachment proceedings for causes as- 
signed. The superintendents of all state institutions will then 
be appointed only because of fitness and qualifications for the 
position. They in turn will appoint their subordinates for like 
reasons, and down to the scrub woman, the tenure of positions of 
such subordinates will likewise be permanent, because the inter- 
ests, success and reputation of the Board of Control and super- 
intendents, is absolutely dependent on the experience and effect- 
ive service of those appointed by them, respectively. 

All bodies and officers in control of penal and charitable in- 
stitutions, as well as state officers, by law or custom and public 
opinion, held responsible for the success, fault or failure of the 
trust confided to their keeping, should have full power to ap- 
point and discharge employees for causes, recorded in the of- 
ficial records of the institution or state department, open at any 
and all times to the governor of the state and the Board of Con- 
trol. 

On this point, in conclusion T would say that it is demon- 
stratively impossible and absurd to attempt to ascertain the quali- 
fications and fitness for positions as attendants for service in hos- 
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pitals or asylums for insane by written examinations. The at- 
tributes necessary, of self control, tact, kindliness, power to act 
in emergency with judgment and promptness, cannot be secured 
through such examination. Only the knowledge of human na- 
ture possessed by those having experience therein can tecure a 
reasonable degree of jfuccess in such selection. 



WEDNESDAY. 

^loBxixc; Session. 

By vote of the convention the president was authorized to ap- 
point thp finance committee. The following committee was ap- 
pointed : 

Antox Meiil, Wausau, Wis. 

C. E. Lax«wobthv, Edgerton, Wis. 

AxDBEW Rels. Green Bay, AVis. 



THE RELATION OV THE f^OINTV^ BOARD AND THE 
COrNTY ASYLl^M. 

IIOX. O. A. BUSLETT. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I believe in home rule. Having said this you have the gist of 
all I am going to say in this paper. 

But why do I believe in home rule? 

It is the common doctrine that the people are the state, and 
when we talk about the state the doctrinal man thinks of the 
people as a whole, but the ordinary man thinks of the state gov- 
ernment, thinks of the state as a creation by the people and for 
the people. 

I take the ordinary man's view of the state and look upon it 
as I do upon a corporation, and to speak you my mind I must 
say that the people do not rule ; the government does the ruling ; 
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for th^ people can speak only once a year at the town meeting, 
once in two years they can nominate and elect county and state 
officials by a ballot that a few of the people have prepared, and 
these few are the candidates for the offices and the politicians. 
»So this government by the people is really a half and half af- 
fair between the people as a state and the state as a creation for 
the people. Now, where can we find the real governmental 
powers in this creation; the congress, legislature, county board, 
and town board? 

Congress is bound and hampered by the constitution and so is 
the legislature, and that to such an extent that our lawyers and 
courts cannot agree as to what is law and what is not. The 
nearer I come to the people the more powers do I find; there 
rests .comparatively more real powers with the town board than 
with any other body in the state. The three members of our 
town board can do more under the laws of the state without fol- 
lowing strictly all rules laid down, than any other branch of our 
government. Next in line comes our county boards. On this 
board we find as a rule the best and ablest men in the county, 
the town chairmen, village arid ward supervisors. These men 
know the needs not only of their own community, but of the 
whole county by personal knowledge, and are, therefore, the best 
qualified representative body in the state. I go so far as to say 
that the county board is better qualified to govern the county 
than the legislature is to govern the state, and the state should 
keep hands ofE from the county aifairs, more so than it does, for 
every community knows better the needs of its own than another 
community miles off can possibly know. This fact is plainly 
seen in the legislature when the southern part of the state tries 
to make laws for the northern part, or vice versa. A law that 
may be very good for Milwaukee may be very bad for some 
northern county. For this reason and many other reasons the 
^state should give counties all possible powers to establish home 
rule, and, furthermore, make it the state policy to come nearer 
and nearer to the people, which policy would be quite contrary 
to the policy in vogue now. 

The county board is the county legislature, and the state 
should so consider it. 

And from this standpoint, I view the county asylum, which, 
by the way, should be termed the county hospital. The state 
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should make no attempt to usurp more powers over these insti- 
tutions than it now has ; the people can be trusted to take care of 
these hospitals, through the trustees, who are elected by the 
county board, and depend on it, the county board will not elect 
the poorest stick in the field for a trustee, nor wull the trustees 
elect any small man for a superintendent for their institution — 
depend on it; for these trustees stand too near the people and 
must give an account directly, both to the county board, and to 
almost every body in the county. This, then, comes nearer be- 
ing the people's state than any other form of government. It is 
very well that the State Board of Control, visits our county hos- 
pitals once in a while and sees to it that the state's moneys are 
being well spent, but this board should not undertake to advo- 
cate any measure that would take any of the powers of the trus- 
tees away from them; for these trustees stand nearer to the 
county and the inmates of the hospitals than this state board will 
ever stand, and the trustees must have full powers over the gov- 
ernment of their institution, which they would not have if the 
superintendent should be appointed by the Board of Control. 
The superintendent would, if so appointed, be a part of the po- 
litical machine and would not have to consider what the trustees 
might want or not want. 

I say the State Board of Control should have hesitated before 
they recommended to the legislature any measure teuding to 
take from the trustees the right to elect the asylum superintend- 
ent. 

I don't think it is right to centralize all powers in the hands 
of a few men, and then call these few men the people ! I know 
that the reform-idea of the past ten or more years has been run- 
ning into that ocean of central-power, which, if continued, must 
end in a kingdom of some kind. If this republic of ours shall 
not remain a lie, but be in truth a state by and for the people, 
this centralization-idea must be washed out ! Give us home rule ! 
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KINDNESS AND PATIENCE, THE RULING SPIRITS IN 
OUR INSTITUTIONS. 

By L. p. Edwin. 

"The quality of mercy is not strain'd. 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless'd; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes." 

If tliere is anything we ought to be truly thankful for, it is 
the privilege of living in this age of progress and advanced civil- 
ization, and above all, that the American people enjoy the en- 
viable position of carrying the Banner and marching at the head 
of the procession. No one can appreciate this fact except those 
who have seen the crude methods and primitive facilities made 
use of in some of the other countries. The progress that our 
own state alone has made in the last fifty years in education, ag- 
riculture, transportation, and last but not least, the advanced 
facilities and humane methods in caring for the dependent and 
unfortunate class of our society, is such, that only those can 
realize it who have had the privilege of living under former and 
present conditions. 

The tax-payers of the state and of the several counties have 
been exceedingly generous and liberal in providing good, com- 
fortable homes, equipped with the most modern facilities for the 
care and comfort of this unfortunate class. But the most im- 
portant feature, and by far the most essential element necessary 
to make our charitable institutions as near as possible an ideal 
home, is yet to be supplied. This can only be accomplished when 
those in charge honestly and intelligently enforce the Golden 
Rule of our Master : ' ' To do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you," and always to remember that we are our 
brother's keeper, for some day we must give an accoimt of our 
stewardship. If our institutions are permeated with this kind 
of atmosphere from the cellar to the garret, then and only then 
will our work bear public inspection. 

Kindness, what a jewel, who can estimate its value? Like a 
diamond sparkling in the sunlight it will reflect and illuminate 
the most bewildered and befogged brain, sending its cheerful 
rays of light into the sad and lonely heart. Would that each 
one of us enforce by precept and example strict adherence ta 
this virtue. 
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In addition to a bountiful supply of good wholesome food for 
the patients, I would recommend as a special diet for the offi- 
cers and all the employees the following, to-wit: As a tonic to 
be taken as soon as you arise in the morning, half a glass of 
patience, then fill it with faithfulness, and if it is a little bitter 
to the taste, add the Lord 's Prayer. This is the best tonic that 
I know of to prevent i;iervousness and indigestion. As a break- 
fast food I would recommend a Brand known as Gentlemanly 
and Ladylike conduct, sweetened with sobriety. For dinner, a 
bountiful supply of patience, seasoned with a dash of no poli- 
tics. For supper a light meal of patience well seasoned with 
sympathy and no gossip. And instead of Chloral to cause 
sleep, I would recommend an ounce of honesty taken with an 
equal portion of good morals. This, taken regularly will pro- 
duce a calm and peaceful slumber and a sure preventitive 
against Nightmare. Thus safely sheltered beneath the roof of 
our modern and up-to-date buildings, breathing the pure and 
invigorating air of kindness and feasting upon the everlasting 
supply of patience and sympathy, an institution may become an 
ideal home of its kind, a credit to those in charge and a blessing 
to all those who so liberally help to support it. 
. In conclusion allow me to add a few verses composed simply 
to guide and direct me in caring for those whom the authorities 
of the state and county have placed in my charge. 

While plodding along the journey of life, 
Strewn with many a pleasure, sorrow and strife, 
Beware and select all the good in sight 
And shun the balance with all your might. 

And if you find a brother here and there 
Who weary worn may need your care, 
Then do your sacred duty as man towards man 
And help your brother while you can. 

Kind deeds are like the seed you sow, 

When scattered along the path you go 

Will multiply and grow as in the parable of old 

And bear rich fruit an hundred fold. 

Then teach us Lord each day to pray 

That we may cheerfully the Golden Rule obey. 

To render help where help is due 

Is the Master's call to me and you. 

And if e^^er you become discouraged 
Prav for greater strength and holy courage 
And your Heavenly Father from on high. 
Will crown your efforts by and by. 
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THE LITTLE THINGS ABOUT OUR WORK. 

By Henry Wernecke, Trustee of IMaiiitowoc County Insane 

Asylum. 

Wlien the secretary wrote me to prepare a paper on the sub- 
ject, *'The Little Things About Our Work/* I was in doubt what 
was really wanted by the person proposing the subject. Whether 
he meant the little things about the work of our convention and 
association, or that of the management of the asylum, or that 
connected with the work of the trustees. In order to be certain 
to meet his demands, I thought I should try to present a little 
of all of them, although I do not feel as though I can do justice 
to the second, relating to the management of the asylum, but I 
liope the discussions will bring forth that in which I shall fall 
short. 

The success of any undertaking depends upon the little things 
surrounding it. Our association can only prosper and every one 
of us can only benefit by it, by obtaining some information from 
his fellow associate in some particulars in which he excels. 
Therefore it is necessary for each and everyone of us to take an 
active part in the discussions when the subject is such that in- 
terests us. 

You may think it is not worth while to express your opinion 
cm a subject, or that it might sound ridiculous to ask for some in- 
formation of things not clear to you, but remember that these 
little things are the ones that make perfect. 

When we arrive at our meeting and the officers have distri- 
buted the badges, we ought to feel as though we belong to one 
family and in meeting one with such badge, we should not wait 
for an introduction, but to speak to one another and not hesi- 
tate at a meeting for this is not an assemblage of educators, to 
show how well and how correctly we can express ourselves, but 
we are here to promote the work that has been placed into our 
hands. This informality may seem to be only a small matter, 
but the success of a meeting like this, depends largely upon the 
sociality of those present. You may think it a matter of little 
importance whether you are present at the opening of the meet- 
ing or at the closing session, but the interest taken in any conven- 
tion can safely be measured by the attendance at the opening 
2 
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and closing sessions. If you have this work at heart, you want 
to hear the first and last of it and thereby encourage the officials 
in whose hands you have placed the arrangement of the pro- 
gram. 

To prepare an interesting program is quite a task, but it is 
still more difficult to secure enough persons to prepare the dif- 
ferent subjects selected for the program. If in the future it 
should strike you to be asked to prepare a subject, and it is not 
possible for you to present it, it is a small matter for you to as- 
sist the program committee by naming or securing someone that 
will present the subject and thereby take the greatest burden 
from their hands. 

As to the management of the asylum let it be simple, for the 
nearer it can be brought to home life, the closer we shall come 
to this idea that induced ti ose that w^ere the originators of the 
present system of taking care of insane in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, viz., the County Asylum System. In order to do this, we 
must observe the little things that make home life perfect. If 
the matron and superintendent are looked upon as mother and 
father by the helpless inmates, and they in return feel the re- 
sponsibility as a parent does, that the welfare and comfort of 
those placed in their care, rests entirely upon them, then the 
spirit of home life must reign in such institution. But the 
model asylum is measured by the minor things, for that is what 
impresses the visitor most strikingly. 

Many shady trees and a well trimmed lawn, especially near 
the walls and around the treas, enough settees and lawn swings, 
freshly painted, for the comfort of the inmates, a number of 
flower beds during the summer and such games as croquet at 
hand for the amusement of the patients, finding the furniture 
polished, dusted and wel larraned, and the corners of the rooms 
perfectly clean the patients dressed with clean and neat gar- 
ments and on Sunday or holidays a better suit to distinguish 
the day, the walls decorated with pictures, and in winter, bou- 
quets of cut flowers taken from the green houst kept for that 
purpose, canary birds scattered throughout the wards to cheer 
the inmates and a well aired dormatory with well regulated 
rows of beds covered with white spreads during the day, are 
the little things that brighten the interior of a.n institution. 

When we find a clean kitchen with a place for everything and 
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everything in its place, every day a change of the bill of fare, 
when you find that the matron, suptrintendent and attendants 
have a kind and cheerful word for the patients whenever they 
meet them, and also show their appreciation for the service 
rendered to both attendants and patients by presenting them a 
small gilt occasionally as you do at home, you may rest assured 
that tlie inmates are not in want, but in charge of a model man- 
agement. 

But how is it possible for the matron and superintendent to 
perform these little acts of kindness and charity'/ If the board 
of trustees do not cooperate with the management, if we trustees 
keep away from the asylum premises for weeks and months, and 
wait for others to bring complaints, and then make it a point to 
burden the management with same, it will be impossible for them 
to do their duty properly. If a trustee acquaints himself thor- 
oughly with the affairs of the asylum, it is his duty and only a 
small matter for him to renounce any false accusation against 
the management of his institution. The trustee as well as the 
employee must take a vital interest in the welfare of the unfortu- 
nate inmates by encouraging and proposing acts of kindness and 
gifts as mentioned before. This can be (lone only by frequent 
visits not only at the institution but also the farm and yard; 
by freely discussing matters with matron and superintendent and 
pointing out such minor things that may have escaped their 
attention. I should like to impress forcibly upon the minds of 
the trustees that we are not appointed to criticise only, but to 
a&sist and encourage. If the trustees notice that any employee, 
from superintendent to watchman, for ytars has shown a 
sympathy for those in his charge and untiringly seeks to com- 
fort them, they should show their appreciation by a small in- 
crease in salary. I say small increase occasionally, for we are 
all human and considtr it an act of kindness and appreciation. 

The trustee, whenever he is satisfied with the work of the man- 
agement, should let them feel that he is pleased, for nothing is 
more encouraging to know that your w^ork is done and done 
well. 

A trustee should acquaint himself with the inmates and con- 
verse with them, for I have noticed that the majority feel hon- 
ored if a visitor spends a few minu,tes talking to them. He also 
should encourage prominent citizens to visit the institution. 
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thereby arousing a sympathy for those unfortunates, and you 
may rest assured that in this way you can accomplish much more, 
than if there is a fear of a prominent politician of the county 
board. , . /^i^ 

To many of you, these little things may seem unimportant, 
but remember, the man who masters the details of his profession 
builds upon a foundation that will withstand the severest tests 
of time and circumstances. 



Discussion. 

Pres. Coffland: ]\Ir. Wernec.ke 's paper is now open for dis- 
cussion. . 

Mr. Wemecke; When the Teachers^ Institute was there last 
year, we invited the teachers to go through the asylum. The 
State Eural Inspector was there, and 1 would like to have his 
opinion as to what impression it had upon the teachers. 

Mr. Larson: When 1 was a County superintendent I planned 
at every teachers' institute to take the teachers out to see dif- 
ferent things. One year we went through the county asylum, 
and I believe it was a good thing. W^hen the subject of county 
government is taken up, the teachers can then describe one of 
the county institutions that she has visited, and the institu- 
tion becomes more real. Very few of the teachers would other- 
wise get an opportunity to look into this institution and the prop- 
erty connected with it. Besides, the teachers come in contact 
with many people throughout the county and there is an oppor- 
tunity in this way to disseminate knowledge regarding the insti- 
tutions and create an interest in it. Many of the teachers ex- 
pressed themselves as being very much pleased with the trip and 
said that they had seen and learned things they had no con- 
ception of before. Wherever there is a chance to do objective 
teaching, we ought to do it. 
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Wednesday Afternoon. 

HORTICULTURE ON THE ASYLUM FARMS. 

Wm. Roblee, Appleton, "Wis. 

It is a fact, too well known, that the work of horticulture is 
being neglected, to an alarming extent, throughout perhaps the 
entire state of Wisconsin. Some 45 to 50 years ago, as soon as 
the new pioneer could spare a few rods of land it was his desire 
and the height of his ambition to place out fruit trees and to 
give them care, thus in the near future receiving a reward for 
his efforts. This work was carried on with satisfaction for a 
considerable time, or until there were numerous orchards dotted 
here and there through the land. Soon the timber being cleared 
away, and more land employed for the growing of grains, etc., 
our people conceded to the idea, that they could grow crops to 
better advantage and let the other fellows grow fruit. There is 
where the mistake originated, the mistake that is the cause at this 
time of high prices for common stocks of fruit. Then the intro- 
duction of farm machinery produced another effect, this being 
more decided, as farming could now be carried on to better ad- 
vantage, consequently there was too much trouble and fussing 
in the old orchard, sprouts and superfluous limbs were allowed a 
prominent position, no care was taken as to the soil, no new stock 
placed out as a supplement, and the final result was, the once 
thrifty pioneer orchard had served its time. Such a condition 
ought not to exist. The demand for fruit is great, and with a 
few exceptions, each county should be able to grow within its 
boundary, as much fruit as could be consumed, or nearly so. In 
i)lacing out a young orchard, I know of only one rule to be gov- 
erned by. Exercise common sense to the best of our ability and 
then whatever we may lack in this line, it will be a very easy 
matter to make up, if we just speak out. There are those that 
are ready to assist us if we let our wants be known. There are 
many points to be considered, if we are to make a success in the 
culture of fruit. Varieties of soil, latitude, preparation of land, 
varieties adapted to location, distance apart in setting out, depth 
in planting, always bnrring the soddy condition. Heavy soil is 
considered more satisfactory if well drained. Trees placed in 
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sandy soil will make a more rapid growth, as in small grains, and 
will become earlier bearers, but are very apt to be of a shorter 
life. A flat plat of land is not very, apt to bring forth real 
good results. It has been conceded by many farmers that be- 
cause the fruit is small and of inferior quality that the soil is 
at fault, when the fault lies largely in the person in charge. A 
sharp jack-knife carried at all times is a very good companion to 
tie to. A plenty of fertilizer is the one essential part, but in 
this, cooperation in other ways is necessary. No list can be 
given that will prove to be satisfactory in all localities. A 
variety that would do splendid under certain environments con- 
sidering location, etc., would fall very much below the average 
in other fields. In Outagamie county there are a great many 
varieties that are doing well, but our people, as in other sec- 
tions, have that untoward feeling, '* takes too long to grow the 
tree that is to produce the crop.'' The leaders with us are the 
(Id standbys, some of which we enumerate: Alexander, Astra- 
chan, Fameuse, Golden Kussett, Longfield, N. W. Greening, Te- 
lofsky, Tolman Sweet, Utter, Wealthy, Wolf River, Yellow Trans- 
])art;nt and the I)uehes;s of Oldenberg. For a limited number 
for the farm orchard, we make no mistake if we plant out the 
Wealthy, Wolf River, Duchess and Tetofsky. In the Crab 
Apple family the Brier Sweet, Whitney, and Sweet Russett, all 
play an important part in the makeup for the average house- 
Avife. Occasionally we observe a tree that gets lazy and won't 
produce as it should. In some cases we have noticed people 
driving old rusty nails into the trunk of a tree in order to make 
it yield a crop of apples. In my opinion, after these efforts 
have exhausted, the results would be the same, better cut out one 
lialf the top and then take good care of the other half. I would 
rather have a barrel of good fruit than a wagon load of inferior 
good for nothing f;tuflP, that is really unfit for cider, though they 
tell us that inferior stocks make choice drinks, but being a little 
sceptical in this matter our drinks are limited. The foregoing 
may be considered as a gentle outline of what could be accom- 
plished by a reasona])le effort, and at a limited expense. 

The principal feature of my topic, is Horticulture on the 
Asylum Farm. The experience of the w^riter, as to conditions, 
at this time, cannot ])e so fully brought out, as perhaps we 
niight expect by the Superintendent in charge. 
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Some fifteen years ago, it was conceded by the management 
that it would be advisable to grow fruit on the farm. It was 
no experiment, our people were well aware that this work could 
be accomplished. A three acre tract of land was platted and 
some three hundred trees were placed out, embracing the most 
hardy varieties. This plat of land, sloping gradually to the 
Wjest, so far as we are able to observe, those trees have done re- 
markably well, occasionally one dying out and being replaced 
by the cherry tree to a considerable extent. 

In 1897, another tract of land was platted, the slope was 
largely to the north. This plat consisted of six acres of land 
and on this plat some six hundred trees were placed out, the 
distance being 16x20 feet either way. In the early or Harvest 
varieties, 100 trees, 4 varieties. Fall Apple 200, 7 varieties. 
Winter, 190, 8 varieties. In addition 25 Plums were added 
and 50 crab apples. Varieties, 15 Transcendant, 8 Marthy, 15 
Ilyslop, 10 Excelsior. The varieties of plums T am unable to 
state. I do not think that our people bank very heavy on those 
varieties of crabs here listed, though all are considered hardy, 
but not of the best quality. The six acre plat is composed of 
50 Duchess, 50 Wealthy, 50 Longfield, 50 N. W. Greening, 25 
Tolman Sweet, 25 Walbridge, 25 Haas, 25 Golden Eusset, 25 
Pewaukee, 25 Wolf River, 20 Seeknofarther, 15 Yellow Bell- 
flower, 15 Transparent, 15 Fameuse, 15 Early Harvest, 10 Pound 
Sweets, 10 Quebecs sweets, 10 Ben Davis, 10 Mann, 10 Wine 
Saps, 10 Tetofsky, 10 Ounce Pipin, 10 Early Strawberry. The 
Strawberry apple is not very much in favor, barring this and 
maybe one or two other varieties, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that no better collection could be made up, that would be 
more satisfactory and withstand the rigid winter weather, that 
they are subject to in the latitude of which we speak. I do not 
Avish to go on record as stating that the above list could not be 
improved upon, for there are other varieties that I know nothing 
about, that could, without ft doubt, strengthen this list very ma- 
terially. Occasionally there will be a dead tree, this is replaced 
by some hardy stock. This six acres plat is tilled the same as any 
other part of the farm, that is in cultivated crops, such as beans, 
cucumbers, etc. We contend that we cannot afford to give away 
the right of a six acre or ten acre field to the orchard proper, 
whep we can grow several hundred dollars worth of other crops 
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and not imperil the trees in any way. The choice for a crop 
in this event would be anything that will bare shoal culture, so 
not to impair, to any considerable extent, the life of the tree. 
We are not in the field as boasters, but we do an unusual 
amount of boasting, and our claim is this: when you people 
visit the Outagamine farm, you will have the desire to come 
again. We could add very much more to the question of cul- 
ture, etc., but, however, time without a doubt, will be well taken 
on other topics. With us, in the grape, the Concord, Worden, 
Niagara and Delaware, seem to do well. Blackberries, Sydner, 
and Briton. Kaspberries, Black, Cumberland, Gregg, Red, 
Cuthbert, Marlboro. Currant«, Red Dutch, Victoria and Pays 
Prolific. In the strawberries there are many varieties that are 
right. The Bederwood, Clyde, Dunlap, Sample, Splendid and 
Warfield are very hardy and productive. For two varieties 
only, the Wariield and Dunlap are two of our leaders. In my 
little home garden in Appleton, last year from a plat of land, 
by measurement 20x60 feet, my people picked and measured 
127 quarts of the Senator Dunlap berry, besides, as I am a 
real hand in a strawberry patch, there were many picked and 
canned, as we may say, Johnny on the spot. In conclusion, I 
wish to make this question plain, that while we may know some- 
thing about Horticulture and growing of fruits, there are many 
things we do not know. The object of this paper has been to 
interest at least some of those present and obtain knowledge 
from those that do know. This being the situation, any person 
present, has a perfect right to ask questions in regard to the 
subject here contained. It is the discussion that brings results. 
So thoFe present that do know, should a.ssist in the discussion. 
This will strengthen our efforts very materially. 
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FARM MANAGEMENT. 

C. P. NoRGORD, Professor of Agronomy, Collge of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : Your presence here to-day indicates 
that, in addition to the problems connected directly with your 
institution and patients, you are also interested in the improve- 
ment of crops and agricultural methods on your farms and among 
farmers of your respective communities. It is therefore with 
much pleasure that we greet you and show you this institution 
which you and your fellow citizens have established to lead 
agricultural development in this State. 

During the past year the Department of Agronomy has co- 
operated with a number of your institutions and I have visited 
these in handling this work. I am therefore pleased to have an 
opportunity to present a few facts concerning this work before 
entering upon the subject assigned to me. 

The purpose of this work from the standpoint of the Experi- 
ment Station is to disseminate Station bred seed grains and in- 
troduce, among farmers of the State, improved methods of agri- 
culture through the institutional farms as seed distributing and 
demonstration farms.. 

In accomplishing this purpos-e the institutional farms would 
be benefited by being supplied with the seed grains and from 
the sale of seed grains. They would also be benefited by the 
application upon them of improved methods of handing crops 
and soils. 

In carrying out this work, we have this year furnished thir- 
teen farms with corn, barley and oats. Methods of breeding 
corn have been introduced which will insure a high quality of 
corn in the future and add prestige to the farms as seed grow- 
ing centers. Other lines of work have also been carried on 
with alfalfa, testing farmers' seed corn, the treatment of grain 
for smut, soilage crops for cows and hogs and the rotation of 
crops. Demonstration meetings are to be held in the near future 
on each farm. At these meetings the farmers will l)e taken to 
the fields in which the work is in progress where talks will be 
given thoroughly explaining the work. 

The line of improvement for which there seems to be most 
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need at the present time is crop rotation and the place of culti- 
vated crops and legumes in the rotation. This condition has 
led me to select my present subject for discussion, to-day. 

^lany farmers are of the opinion that they are following a 
proper system of rotation and are therefore not always ready 
to listen to advice on this su])ject. This is partly because a 
rotation system extends over a number of years. The farmer 
makes plans for only one year at the time and without proper 
records he does not know the exact history of his fields. 

On many institutional farms, the failure to practice a proper 
rotation has left the soil low in fertility and devoid of organic 
matter. Low yields result. The absence of organic matter in 
the soil packs the soil and shuts of? areation, moreover, since no 
binding material remains, the soil is subject to much washing. 

A good rotation provides for a proper succession of crops, 
so that each crop is preceded by another crop requiring dif- 
ferent food elements and soil treatment, favorable to the suc- 
(jeeding crop as well as itself. This may be noticed by the 
vigorous growth of grain crops following a cultivated crop. 

No best rotation for all soils and crops can be cited. The 
local requirements in each individual case must determine the 
rotation most suita})le. lIoAvever, the following three rotations 
are practiced extensively. 



No. 1... 
No. 2... 



No. 3.. 
No. 4.. 



1st year. 2nd year. 



Corn 
Corn, 

Corn, 

Corn, 



Grain .. 
Oats.... 



Barley.. 
Grain ... 



3rd year. 



Hay Si. manure 
Barle.v 

Oats 

Hay 



4th year. 



Hay. 
Hay. 



Ha.v or pasture 
manure. 



5th year. 



Hay or pastui-e 

manure. 
Hay or pasture 

manure. 



Rotation No. 1 is practiced by many good farmers. Its many 
good points lie in the fact that it does not permit the forma- 
tion of old sod. Regularly the hay land will })e one year old. 
With the failure of seeding which sometimes occurs, meadows 
will sometimes stand tAvo years, })ut seldom longer. Farmers 
who have lost crops or found diffituilties in getting perfect 
stands of corn because of insects will appreciate the fact that 
beetles, grubs, cut-worms, corn root worms, and other insects 
attacking the roots of corn cannot find time to develop in the 
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one year of hay nor can they thrive in the absence of a stilt 
sod. Land in a fair state of cultivation and fertility can usu- 
ally Le kept so and in a good mellow tilth under this rotation, 
iiovvever, it must be emphasized that this is not the rotation 
proper for building up poor land. It should also be noted that 
tliis rotation permits ot only one third of the farm in hay. This 
does not usually meet the needs of our dairymen. Hence, for 
the larger part of Wisconsin this rotation cannot be recom- 
mended, liotations Nos. 2 and 3 are very similar. Both pro- 
vide a large amount of graiu and more hay than No. 1. No. 2 
is particularly favuiaJ.u- -^s .-trLd.ng as it provides for 

barley as a nurse crop. With this rotation, there is however, 
danger of the lodging of the oats, as this crop follows corn, the 
most favorable place for a vigorous growth of straw. Because 
of this danger, rotation No. 2 can be recommended only for 
land of medium fertility. Rotation No. 3' follows corn with 
barley, a stiffer strawed crop than oats, and the oat crop is 
placed in the third year where the fertility has been reduced 
by the two previous grain crops. This will counteract the 
danger of lodging and make it possible to use oats as a nurse 
crop for grass seeding. This rotation is therefore to be pre- 
ferred above No. 2 for lands in a high state of fertility. No. 4 
is very similar to 2 and 3 but provides for only one year of 
grain with one-half of the farm into hay. This is a rotation 
practiced on the Station Farm, the best soil building rotation, 
especially adapted to dairy farming. Seldom indeed do we find 
soil too rich for corn. This rotation adds fertility to the soil by 
the large amount of leguminous crops and the practice of ap- 
plying manure every four years immediately preceding corn. 

In practicing this rotation, the manure may be applied to the 
hay land during the winter and spring of the second hay year, 
in which case an abundant crop of hay will result in the year 
when the hay is often poor. The roots of this crop will also 
hold the fertility and prevent it from leaching down out of the 
reach of crops or washing away. Moreover this will permit of 
hauling the manure from the barn direct to the field during 
the winter and still allow fall plowing for corn. 

If this plan cannot be followed, the manure should be ap- 
plied during the early fall and winter preceding the corn crop. 
The sod may then be plowed early in the spring just before 
planting or late during the preceding fall. It is easy to see 
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that a sod cover keeps the soil from washing during the winter 
and by the growth the legumes present in the fall and early 
spring may add some nitrogen to the soil. Since plants by 
their transpiration rapidly remove moisture from the soil, a 
heavy growth of grass before plowing may deplete the soil 
moisture to such an extent as to seriously affect the following 
corn crop if the season be dry. Another serious drawback to 
spring plowing lies in the fact that the grass crop covered with 
a coating of manure and plowed under so close to planting 
time will lie for a long time as an unrotted mass under the corn 
thus destroying capillarity and drying out the soil. When 
manure is applied to the preceding hay crop or at least early in 
the fall preceding the corn it is possible to plow for corn early 
in the fall. Whenever this is done, sufficient time is given for 
the vegetable matter plowed under to rot thoroughly before the 
corn is planted. The furrow slice can then settle down against 
the bottom of the furrow so as to permit perfect capillary ac- 
tion to bring up moisture from below. Moreover land plowed 
in the fall is ready to work in the spring earlier than that 
which is to be plowed in the spring. This means much in Wis- 
consin where there is danger of too short a season to ripen corn. 

All hay raised by any of these rotations should be fed upon 
the farm. The amount of stock on a farm should be deter- 
mined by the amount of hay produced. This will in many 
cases mean an increase in the herd and will in other instances 
make necessary the purchase of concentrates. 

On many institutional farms the attempt is being made to 
raise sufficient corn for silage and fattening purposes and also 
to produce potatoes sufficient to supply the institution. This 
usually results in too large a proportion of cultivated crops 
and too little clover seeding. The cultivated crops must be kept 
within their proper proportions in order to practice any rota- 
tion. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent in visiting and in- 
specting the bams and stables, the horticultural building, cream- 
ery and the farm of the College of Agriculture, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
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Evening .Session. 

(;|jAssiki(^\tion and segrp]«ation of the 

INSANE. 
, (*. Oubihtensen, Reedsburg, Wis. 

Mr. PreHident, LadicH and Gentlemen: 

It 18 good to be here and very gratifying to me to look into 
the fm^en of 80 many of you who are engaged in the work in 
whieh I have «pent 8o many years, and I deem it an honor for 
the [privilege of being permitted to address such a representative 
body of men and women. 

When Heeking membership in orders and many fraternal 
organizations, a candidate is invariably subjected to a thorough 
initiation. T was not aware that you made use of this per- 
nieious practice here, but evidently our worthy secretary had 
this in mind when he assigned to me the task of addressing you 
on ''Classification and Segregation of our Insane.*' 

The problem of "Classification and Segregation of our In- 
sane'' is a very large one, far too large to be intelligently 
Hiialyzed by me in the few moments at my disposal, the hour 
being late, and the more eminent speakers who are to follow, I 
am sure will have something to say that will be of interest to 
}\n nil. 

This question, Ladies and Gentlemen, is one that has re- 
ceived the most careful thought and consideration of eminent 
Htatcsmen, legislators and scientific men throughout the civilized 
world. 

We as a nation, and as a state, have done much for this class 
of sick people, and to alleviate distress and misery wherever 
found. ~ "" "^ 

T^tit in spite of our boasted civilization and benevolent char- 
ity, there is much room for improvement. 

Wisconsin does not occupy a seat in the "dress circle" in the 
matter of classification and segregation of her insane. Wiscon- 
sin still permits her insane convicts to be housed with her in- 
nocent insniie. All good men and women are agreed, that this is 
an injustice to both classes of patients, and to the management 
as well. Wisconsin ought to haye an ipstitution for her crim- 
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inal insane, located near one of our State Hospitals, far enough 
removed from such to avoid association between patients and 
near enough to enable the same management control of both. 

The question of separating or keeping apart the criminal and 
innocent insane was discussed in this state as early as 187 J, 
thirty-four years ago. 

At a meeting held in Milwaukee on March 15, 1875, the then 
State Board of Charities and Reform voted the following: 

**That the removal of insane criminals to the Hospitals for 
the Insane is a great wrong to the innocent insane, injurious 
in its effect, and imposes upon the superintendents of such 
Hospitals, a labor incompatible with the proper discharge of 
their other duties, and our state hospitals in their crowded condi- 
tion, with their inadequate provisions for classification furnish 
no suitable accommodations." 

On June 2, 1875, Dr. Walter Kempster, an alienist of national 
re[)utation, and for many years superintendent of the Northern 
Hospital, in a letter to the Hon. E. E. Chapin of Columbus, 
Wis., a member of the State Board of Charities and Reform, 
sa-ys among other things pertaining to this subject: 

*'The insane who commit violent acts under the influence of 
insane delusion, form but a small percentage of the whole num- 
ber confined in a given general hospital from the nature of the 
institution, the person committing such an act must be placed 
in the same ward with from 15 to 30 other insane. Not one of 
whom perhaps has ever committed an act which in a sane per- 
son would bo called criminal. 

The delusion which impelled the person to commit a violent 
act does not cease when he shall have been admitted into a hos- 
pital, he still retains the same insane ideas and not infrequently 
labors earnestly with those with whom he is associated to im- 
press the same ideas upon them and secure the co-operation in 
carrying out the delusion. 

The insane are imitative, they are swayed by either good or 
bad impulses, and one person entertaining pernicious ideas or 
uttering threats, and behaving in an unseemly manner, will 
sometimes disturb the whole hall and subvert discipline to the 
detriment of all concerned. 

It is the experience of superintendents generally that the 
criminal insane exert an influence over the other patients with 
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whom they associate. They are less answerable to discipline, 
are generally plotting mischief themselves or inciting others to 
criminal acts of violence and are constantly plotting escapes, 
and urging weak minded persons to do so. 

Dr. W. A. Gorden, Superintendent of the Northern Hospital, 
than whom there are no higher authority (on mental diseases) 
in this country, has repeatedly called attention to the injustice 
of keeping criminals in our insane hospitals. 

Let me quote from Dr. Gordon's report to the State Board of 
Control, dated Oct. 1, 1900. 

''During the biennial period there have been 31 convicts and 9 
criminals in the hospital. These undesirable patients have been 
a source of constant anxiety. There should be a separate 
building for this class of insane. At Mendota or at this place 
there should be a building with a capacity suflScient to care for 
the convict and criminal insane and for certain state at large 
cases that are now in the county asylums and for certain boister- 
ous chronic patients that are to be found in nearly every county 
asylum. A building capable of accommodating 200 persons would 
be large enough for present purposes and would relieve all the 
existing institutions of persons who are a constant menace to 
their peace and comfort. 

Again, in his report to the State Board of Control, dated 
July 1, 1907, he says : ''The attention of the Legislature should 
again be directed to the fact that Wisconsin is years behind the 
times in compelling heV insane convicts and her insane epileptics 
to be housed under the same roof, Wisconsin needs an epileptic 
colony, Wisconsin should have a separate building or institution 
for her convict insane. 

I will pass on and show you what other states have done for 
the most to be pitied beings, the epileptics, in their care of these 
unfortunates. Ohio easily stands as a pioneer by establishing a 
colony for them at Gallipolis in 1890 where all kinds of em- 
ployment is furnished, schools maintained, etc. 

California as a close second established a colony for epileptics 
the same year. 

Massachusetts in 1895 opened a colony for epileptics at Mon- 
son. 

New Jersey opened a colony for epileptics in 1898 at SkiU- 
raan, 
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A colony for epileptics that has attained great prominence is 
at Buhfield, Westphalia, Germany, at present caring for more 
than 3,500 people suffering from this dread disease, was founded 
in 1867. 

Dr. Frederick Peterson of New York recognized as an au- 
thority on the subject of epilepsy, made a visit of investigation 
of this colony in 1886. His writings on this subject fol- 
j(>wing his investigation attracted much attention, resulting in 
the establishment of the now celebrated Craig Colony at Sonyea, 
New York, in 1894. 

Kindly bear with me for a moment, while I quote Dr. Peterson 
as to what constitutes an ideal colony for epileptics, he says : 

*' There is but one kind of an institution that can meet the 
case of those who suffer with this disease. No asylum, no large 
hospital, no single vast building in a large city is appropriaL'5 
for the purpose. It must be an establishment combining many 
unusual features, it must have schools and teachers for the 
young epileptic, it must have offices, shops of all kinds, stores, 
dairy farm, gardens, granaries, for as they grow up, these 
patients should acquire trades or professions, it must have a 
^roup of small hospitals and asylum buildings, where such as are 
.sick or mentally infivm can be cared for. It must have skilled 
])hysicians; it must have a church, amusement hall, gymnasium 
and bathing establishment; it must have finally a pathological 
laboratory, presided over by the keenest pathologist, obtainable, 
so that in course of time a cause and cure may be discovered for 
this terrible disease. Such a place would not be a hospital in 
the ordinary sense of the term, it would be a village in itself, a 
colony for epileptics. 

This would require many years to complete. The cost of a 
colony in its inceptioQ should not be so great as to deter the at- 
tempt at establishing one, in fact, I believe a mistake would be 
made in trying to accomplish the ultimate object too early. I 
Jim convinced of the advisability of providing a large acreage, 
Mt least one acre for each prospective inmate. This is desirable, 
both from a hygienic and economical standpoint. 

I fear that I have by this time taken too much of your valu- 
able time and in view of the eminent authorities quoted, I feel 
that it w^ould be superrogatory for me to further enlarge upon 
this subject. Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you. 
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CARE OP THE TUBERCULOUS INSANE. 

Dr. J. W. Coon, Supt. Wisconsin State Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

During the past ten years the subject of tuberculosis has, as 
never before, attracted wide attention, not only of the medical 
profession, but of thousands of the most intelligent lay men and 
women of the world. 

1 beg to assure you that it is no less a pleasure than an honor 
to be permitted to address the members of this association upon 
one phase of the subject which has within the past five years be- 
gun to receive the attention which its importance warrants, i. e., 
the care of the tuberculous insane. 

The same factors which enter into the consideration of the 
subject of tuberculosis as a whole are, very largely, identical 
with and inseparable from those of any of its special phases and 
1 would therefore call your attention to a few of these common 
factors before proceeding to discuss that phase of it in which 
you are specially interested. 

Briefly stated, then, tuberculosis is a disease capable of being 
transmitted from one person to another, or from some of the 
lower animals to man, or vice versa, by means of a specific germ, 
Jhe tubercle bacillus. The disease has existed for centuries and 
'vas accurately described by Hippocrates some 400 years B. C. 
it is pre-eminently a house disease and thrives most among those 
who are obliged to live or work in dark, poorly ventilated rooms 
or apartments, and whose systems are thereby rendered less re- 
sistant to the encroachment of the disease process. It is as dis- 
tinctly contagious as is small pox, diphtheria, measles or any 
other of the contagious diseases, although the period of incuba- 
tion is ordinarily much longer and varies in different individuals, 
depending upon their powers of resistance. 

No fact has been more conclusively demonstrated than that 
the best way to prevent the spread of tuberculosis among the 
well, is to segregate the sick, especially the advanced cases. 

Tuberculosis is now known to be not only preventable, but, un- 
3 
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der proper conditions, positively curable. At the National Con- 
i»ress for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, held at 
Washington last month. Dr. Wm. Osier, formerly Professor of 
Medicine at John Hopkins University, now Regius Professor of 
.Medicine of Oxford University, made the statement that, if it 
were possible to put into operation all those factors which w^e now 
know enter into the cause, prevention and cure of tuberculosis, 
the disease could be completely eradicated within the next two 
generations. When we consider the centuries the disease has 
held sway, these are strong words, but to one familiar with the 
subject, not too strong to be warranted by the facts. 

If it he true, then what must be done to do away with this 
t'uormous waste of human life that is annually causing more 
than 150,000 deaths in the United States, that every year is re- 
sponsible for upwards of 2500 deaths in Wisconsin alone. 

Beyond question, the answer lies in the education of the 
masses as to the true nature of tuberculosis, its cause and method 
of propagation, together with the best means of prevention and 
nf caring for those already infected. Then, with the co-opera- 
lioE of the educated laymen, the skilled physicians, and t/ie repre- 
sentatives of national, state and city government, we can hope 
and believe that the statement of Dr. Osier may be taken as a 
prophesy and that the prophesy may be fulfilled. 

Tt is a pleasure to state that in our own country the campaign 
ngainst tuberculosis is being prosecuted with great vigor, that in 
practically every state in the T^nion, societies or organizations 
pre being formed for the purpose of carrying on the work of ed- 
ucation. 

The following table shows a partial result of the work which 
has been accomplished up to August 1, 1008, in the Ignited States 
and Canada, as published by the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis in its publication: ''Tlie 
Campaign. Against Tuberculosis in the United States." 

Sanatoria, Hospitals and Day Camps for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis in the United States and Canada (14,014 heds) 240 

Hospitals for the insane making special provision for their tuber- 
culous patients in the United States (2,000 beds) 55 

Penal Institutions making special provisions for their tuberculous 
Inmates in the United States 17 
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Dispensaries and clinics for the special treatment of tuberculosis 
in the United States and Canada 158 

Tuberculosis classes in the United States 23 

Associations and committees for the study and prevention of tuber- 
culosis in the United States and Canada 195 

States and territories in which legislation has been enacted for 
the prevention of tuberculosis 48 



As it may Ye of special interest to the members of this associ- 
ation, I present herewith a detailed list of the hospitals for the 
Insane in the United States making special provisions for their 
tuberculous patients, together with the special means provided, 
and, so far as obtainable, the number of patients provided for in 
each. 
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In our own state much has already been, and is now being 
<lone to carry forward the educational propaganda. A State 
Anti-Tuberculosis League has been organized under the auspices 
of the State Medical Society. Various county medical societies 
are actively engaged in the work and are doing most effective 
service. 

Under the supervision of the State League, and in conjunction 
Vv'itli the University Extension Course, a Tuberculosis Exhibit 
is being sent into all parts of the state, accompanied by compe- 
tent lecturers and demonstrators. This exhibit is efficiently sup- 
portijd and aided by the medical profession and intelligent lay 
jnen and women of the localities visited and a special effort is 
beinj;' made to interest the school children, in some places the 
schoois being closed to allow teachers and pupils an opportunity 
cf visiting the exhibit and attending the lectures and demonstra- 
tions. 

The writer was greatly pleased while in attendance upon the 
jneeting of the National Congress at Washington to hear fre- 
(jueiit mention of, and quotations from, the Wisconsin statutes 
with reference to the subject of tuberculosis, and it was appar- 
t^nt that the Wisconsin Law^, so-called, is considered by leaders 
of the tuberculosis crusade, a model law and one to be, and which 
has been in a number of instances, adopted by other states.. 

As a partial outcome of the work which has been done in Wis- 
consin, there has l:een established the State Sanatorium for Tu- 
])erculosis at Wales, which has a capacity of 80 patients, and 
which will, no doubt, be enlarged in the near future. Milwaukee 
County has built a tuberculous annex to its County Hospital, 
with a capacity for 50 patients, which is constantly filled. 

Tiic Blue Mounds Sanatorium near IMilwaukee, a semi-chari- 
table institution with about 25 beds, is constantly filled and do- . 
ing a splendid work. 

River Pines, a high class private sanatorium at Stevens Point, 
has accommodations for about 25 patients, and has a waiting list 
most of. the time. 

A special pavilion for the tuberculous insane has been erected 
at the Milwaukee County Hospital for Insane at Wauwatosa with 
a capacity for caring for 14 patients, male and female. Added 
to these are several free dispensaries which have been estab- 
lished in Milw^aukee and other larger cities of the state where 
free advice and treatment may he had. 
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Altogether provision, is made in the institutions above named 
for about 200 patients. Homer Folks of New YorK, Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Society for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, in his opening address, maintained that at the low- 
est possible estimate, there should he provided in every state or 
municipality for the advanced cas:cs of tuberculosis alone, one 
half as many beds as there are deaths annually from that disease. 
Wisconsin has approximately 2500 deaths each year from tuber- 
culosis and, measured by J\lr. Folk's standard, should have pub- 
lic provision for 1250 of its advanced cases alone. In the insti- 
tutions above mentioned there is provision for only 200 cases all 
told, or less than one-sixth the number which should be pro- 
vided, and of the 200 beds, but 50 which are intended primarily 
for advanced cases. 

AVhen w^e consider thoughtfully the foregoing, we must be very 
forcibly impressed with the fact that much hard work remains 
to be done before we can feel that w^e of Wisconsin have accom- 
l)lished our share of this great movement which has for its ob- 
ject the eradication of the groat white plague from off the earth. 

Wisconsin has today, in its state hospitals and county asylums 
approximately 7000 insane. Estimating that 3 per cent, of these 
are tuberculous, and tliis is in reality a low estimate, there should 
be provision for caring for 210 patients in especially constructed 
buildings. So far as the WT-iter is able to learn, such special 
provision is made for less than 50 cases in the whole state. 

To make sufficient and proper provision for the advanced 
cases, as advocated above, which should include the tuberculous 
insane and criminals, would require not less than 1500 beds, 
which could be provided at a first cost of $500 per bed, and 
would cost about $1.25 per bed per day to maintain. (This 
would mean an initial outlay of $750,000 for buildings and 
equipment, and about $700,000 per year for maintenance.) 

To one who has given this subject careful thought, there could 
be no question, Init what this would ])e a wise, and, in the long 
run, an economical exj)enditure of money, but 1 doubt seriously 
ii' our legislators w^ould so consider it until much more work had 
])een done in our campaign of education which must be made to 
show conclusively the actual money value to any commonw^ealth 
of the lives of its labor producing citizens. 

Lest I be considered extravagant in my recommendations let 
me state that the lle^dth Commissioner of Pennsylvania asked 
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the present legislature of that state for $2,000,000 to carry on 
the state campaign against tuberculosis begun in 1907, in addi- 
tion to $1,000,000 for the general expenses of his office. The 
measure has passed the House and has been favorably reported 
by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Chicago has recently decided, by a large popular vote of its 
citizens, to provide a Municipal Hospital for Tuberculosis at a 
cost af $500,000, together with a sum sufficient for its mainte- 
nance. 

St. Louis has recently enacted an ordinance providing for 
$25,000 per year for five years, for educational work and investi- 
4>ations alone. 

The state legislature of New York has just given the city of 
Buffalo authority to erect a Municipal Hospital for Tuberculosis, 
with $25,000 for temporary treatment and $200,000 for the per- 
manent institution. 

In Ohio a special election was recently held in Cleveland to 
vote on th^ question of $250,000 bond issue for erection of Mu- 
nicipal Hospital for Tuberculosis. A majority of votes were 
cast in its favor, but as a two-thirds vote was required, the meas- 
ure was lost. 

I mention these facts to show that other states and cities are 
thoroughly alive to the situation and are making liberal pro- 
vision for combating tuberculosis. 

Is there any good reason why Wisconsin, with her great wealth 
and magnificent resources, should do less than her neighbors? 

For the successful treatment of tuberculosis it is essential, 
Tirst, that the disease be recognized in its early state, as it is now 
agreed that the percentage of good results obtained is in inverse 
proportion to the time of beginning treatment and varies from 
85 to 90 per cent, in the incipient cases to 10 per cent., or less, 
in the far advanced. The time at my disposal will not permit 
of going into the details of the methods employed in making 
early diagnosis, which might reasonably occupy the time allotted 
to the whole paper. It may be stated, however, that any well 
informed physician who is willing to take the necessary time for 
a careful physical examination, need have no difficulty in de- 
lecting the early lesions of tuberculosis. As a most efficient aid 
to the early diagnosis, we now have at our command the various 
tuberculin preparations, which will sometimes show the presence 
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* f tubercular lesions which a very careful physical examination 
:riay fail to locate. While there are some five or six of these 
])reparations which may be used for diagnostic purposes, nearly 
all of which are familiar to the general practitioner, I need men- 
tion but one which seems specially adapted for use in the tuber- 
culous insane. I refer to the Tuberculin Ointment, which is 
•ised for the Moro percutaneous diagnostic test. This consists of 
a 50 per cent, mixture of '*01d Tuberculin" with lanolin and 
vaseline. It is applied by the manufacturers usually in capsules 
containing a sufficient quantity for one test. This test is very 
simple indeed, the contents of one capsule being applied to any 
portion of the surface where the skin is thin, preferably the 
epigastrium or axillary region. This is very carefully rubbed 
in for about three minutes, care being taken not to abrade the 
skin or to apply it to any portion where there is any abrasion. 
]f tuberculosis is present in the system a papular eruption ap- 
])ears at the site of the inunction in about three days. This test 
causes no constitutional reaction, is very reliable, and the erup- 
tion fades away within two or three days. 

I would suggest that a routine temperature examination of all 
the patients of your institutions be made at regular intervals of, 
pay, three or four months, for the purpose of detecting. tubercu- 
losis in its incipient stage for when pulmonary tuberculosis has 
so far developed as to be revealed by positive physical signs or 
clinical symptoms, it is. especially in the cases of chronic de- 
mentia, already too late for successful treatment under the most 
favorable plan that can be provided. The first day the temper- 
ature of each patient should be taken four times. If a devia- 
tion from the normal is found, the record should be continued 
for several consecutive days, and if a suspicious elevation per- 
sists, for which no cause can be found, or the weight chart shows 
a loss, there should be given a careful physical examination sup- 
plemented by one of the tuberculin diagnostic tests. 

Following its early diagnosis, three well known factors are 
lecognized as essential to the successful carrying out of what is 
known as the sanatorium method of treatment. 

These are (a) an abimdance of pure air, practically every 
hour of the 24 of every day; (b) a sufficiency of properly pre- 
pared, wholesome fo^d and (c) constant and closely supervised 
and regulated rest and exercise. 
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While these geueraJ factors govern the successful treatment of 
the insane equally with the sane, you need hardly be told that 
their practical application is vastly more difficult in the one than 
the other. 

The splendid results obtained in institutions similar to yours, 
however, shows conclusively that they can and are being carried 
:nto successful operation. 

The .sT;)ecial provisions for housing may consist of separate 
wards, screened porches, tents, portable or permanent cottages, 
or independent buildings. 

Whatever plan is adopted, provision should be made for the 
most perfect ventilation, and of a maximum amount of sunshine. 
They should face the south or southeast, and be so placed as to 
he protected to the greatest possible degree from the prevailing 
cold winds w^hich in Wisconsin are from the north and north- 
west. Doors and window^s should be screened to keep out flies 
and other insects which are not only annoying to patients, but 
may be the means of conveying this contagion to other portions 
of the institution. 

While it is not essential that the sleeping rooms should be 
w^armed, it is essential that a comfortably warmed dressing room 
be provided. 

Provision should be made for dormitories for attendants, sepa- 
rate from the tuberculosis quarters. TTsually it will be found 
preferable to provide female nurses for the male patients. 

The diet should be liberal and varied, but no extreme ideas 
in regard to the character of food is to be recommended, as there 
is no doubt that a mixed diet is more acceptable to the patients 
and better digested and assimilated. In addition to the regular 
diet, special diet consisting of milk, eggs and made dishes should 
be prescribed by the attending physicians in cases requiring it. 
It would be well in addition to the three regular meals, to serve 
a hmch to all patients at 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. 

Perhaps the most serious problem confronting us is. Where 
shall the tuberculosis insane be cared for? And three answers 
to this problem are suggested. 

First: To have each county asylum make such provision for 
its own patients as their number and the means at hand will 
warrant. 

Second : To have provision made at several of the county asy- 
lums for the care of patients from conventiently adjacent 
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counties ; the cost of maintenance to be apportioned to the sev- 
eral counties pro rata, with appropriation from the state to pro- 
vide for additional cost. 

Third : To provide one or more state institutions conveniently 
located, where all the tuberculosis insane of the state might be 
cared for. 

Each of these methods provides its own peculiar advantages 
as well as disadvantages. I think we are all satisfied that it is 
utterly impossible to properly care for the tuberculosis insane 
at the county asylums, without involving an expense that would, 
under existing conditions, be practically prohibitive. Then pa- 
tients should be under constant medical supervision and cared 
for by competent nurses and attendants. How many of the asy- 
lums represented here would be able to furnish such care? 

The plan of having one or more state institutions would in- 
volve a large initial outlay of money — and one that I fear we 
would not be a])le to obtain for years to come. 

Another argument against this plan is that it would remove 
the patients too far away from their homes where they could not 
be visited by their friends and relations. I do not think this a 
good argument, but it is one that would have to be met. 

On the whole, then, the plan that seems to be most feasible 
and offers to my mind the least objection is that of special pro- 
vision being made to care for the patients of several counties at 
one convenient asylum. 

To properly care for them will of necessity involve a consid- 
erable expense, but this could be met, by an appropriation from 
the state to the county caring for them, to compensate for the 
additional cost. 

The following special regulations regarding the care of tu- 
berculous insane, I offer as suggestions only. They may be modi- 
fied to suit the needs or conditions of the individual institutions, 
but will, on the whole, be found such as to conduce to the best 
interests of the patients. Without exception all tuberculous 
patients should be separated from other patients. 

1. Each patient to be given a general bath and change of un- 
derclothes twice a week. 

2. Change all outer ^(arments once a week. 

3. Keep all patients comfortably and neatly clad, special care 
being taken to provide suitable clothing to allow them to remain 
out-of-doors with comfort in cold or stormy weather. 
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4. See that the face and hands of each patient are bathed be- 
fore meals, using disinfected soap. 

5. Have teeth and mouth of each patient cleaned daily with 
some antiseptic mouth A^ash. 

6. Keep finger and toe nails closely trimmed. 

7. Shave all male patients' faces once a week and allow no 
beards to be worn. 

8. Do not permit pai:ients to spit on floors, porches, in wash 
bowls, sinks or slop jars, nor upon the grounds of the institution. 

9. As far as possible have patients use sputum cups with re- 
movable paper fillers. If they will not use them, use paper or 
muslin handkerchiefs. 

10. All soiled handkerchiefs, paper napkins, sputum cups to 
be collected daily and burned. 

11. Where cuspidors must be used, keep in them a disinfect- 
ing solution, and have them thoroughly cleansed at frequent in- 
tervals. 

12. All articles of clothing, bedding, etc., should be kept 
separate from those used by other patients and boiled or steril- 
ized before being sent to the laundry. 

13. All table ware, eating utensils, etc., should be thoroughly 
washed in hot water and kept separate from those used by other 
patients. 

14. See that all patients take their food regularly and in suf- 
ficient quantity, as upon this in a great measure depends their 
improvement. 

15. See that all food given is thoroughly cooked and served in 
an attractive manner. 

16. Patients having a temperature of 101 or higher should be 
kept in bed, and those with temperature of 99 or over, required 
to do no work. 

17. All patients who are not prevented by high temperature 
or other special reason, to take a walk or some other form of rec- 
reation each day. 

18. Give each patient, able to work, some light employment. 

19. Patients should be kept out-of-doors as much as possible 
and not allowed to sit or lounge around the sleeping tents, cot- 
tages or dining rooms. 

20. Allow all who desire, the privilege of lying down or sleep- 
ing from 1 to 3 o'clock daily. 
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21. Have reported to the visiting physician any patient spit- 
ting blood, coughing, having night sweats, pain, loss ot appe- 
tite, or other symptoms. 

22. In order to detect tuberculosis as soon as possible after ar- 
rival of new patients, have carefully taken the temperature, res- 
piration and pulse. Note the condition of bowels, digestion, etc., 
for ten days or longer, and if any suspicious indications are 
found, refer to the attending physician for a physical examina- 
tion. 

23. Weigh each tubercular patient once a week and keep ac- 
curate record of weigh is. 

24. Floors should be cleaned daily, using preferably brush 
brooms and when mopping a disinfecting solution. 

25. Wipe off all tables, bedsteads, chairs and other furniture 
with cloth dampened with disinfectant solution. Use no feather 
or wool dusters for this work. 

26. All doors, windows and other woodwork should be washed 
at least once a week. 

27. Air and sun all bedding and bedsteads every morning ex- 
cept Sunday, and mattresses and bedding should be put out in 
the sun once a week. 

28. During the day. keep the sides of tents, and all windows 
and doors open, except in severe weather. At night keep tents 
and cottages open sufficiently to admit plenty of fresh air. 

29. Each tent and room should be disinfected once in two 
weeks by the use of formaldehyde gas. ' 

30. Above all, and including all rules, the entire premises 
should be kept absolutely clean, and all infected ma;tter des- 
troyed or thoroughly disinfected. 

In conclusion, the points I would specially emphasize are : 

First — That tuberculosis is, with proper attention to the dis- 
posal of sputum, and the thorough disinfection of all infected 
material, very largely preventable. 

Second — That it is distinctly curable, if proper treatment is 
instituted in its early jtage. 

Third — Its early diagnosis is not diflScult, providing sufficient 
care and time are used in making a physical examination, es- 
pecially if supplemented by the use of tuberculin in the form 
mentioned, which involv^es no unusual skill and is attended with 
no danger. 
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Fourth — That the early diagnosis is assisted by a regular and 
systematic taking of temperatures of all patients at regular in- 
tervals, following up carefully those cases showing any abnor- 
mal rise. 

Fifth — That there should be provided not less than 1250 insti- 
tutional beds in the state of Wisconsin for the advanced cases of 
tuberculosis, n4}t insane. 

Sixth — That for the present, the plan offering the best form 
of caring for the tuberculous insane, is for one county asylum to 
make provision to care for the patients of several adjacent 
counties as well as its own, that special and suitable care be 
provided for these case^ and that the necessary additional cost 
be met by an appropriation for that purpose from the state. 

Permit me to express my regret that this important subject 
should have been presented in such a disconnected and incom- 
plete manner, but if it shall arouse an interest that will bring 
forth a thorough discussion and that will lead to some united 
intelligent effort whereby the condition of these unfortunates 
may be greatly improved, as I am sure may be done, I will have 
accomplished the objecr for which this pnper was written. 

Dr. Coon : I am well aware that you cannot carry out these 
instructions strictly with the tuberculous insane, but you would 
have to do the best you can. 

Just a word I want to add, and that is this : The proper care 
of tuberculous insane must of necessity involve considerable 
added expense to that v,hich you are accustomed for the care of 
your patients in the institutions. I think that the estimate I 
made, $1.25 per day, is about as conservative as it can be made. 
The importance of takiiig some active step in caring for the tu- 
berculous insane, as wcjI as advanced cases that are not insane, 
I want you to carry in your minds when you talk with the 
members of the Senate and AsvSenibly of your district, and 
impress upon them the necessity for making this special pro- 
vision. If we can reduce this disease, I think that the money 
will be well spent. We must bear in mind and impress upon our 
legislators the actual money value of the life of every citizen of 
this state to the state. Only in that way can we persuade them 
to appropriate the money for this purpose. 

There ought to be provided in the state in every municipality 
one half as many beds ior the advanced cases of tuberculosis as 
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there are deaths in th«il locality. The great problem is, what 
shall we do with the advanced cases. We have ample provision 
for the incipient cases. It is for the advanced cases of tubercu- 
losis that I am pleading here tonight. 



HOW SHALL WE E.MPLOY AND ENTERTAIN OUR 

PATIENTS ? 

Joseph Roeiil, Wausau, Wis. 

^Ir. President, members, superintendents and matrons of the 
Wisconsin Association of Trustees and Superintendents of 
County Asylums, Ladi'js and Gentlemen: On May 12, 1909, 1 
received from our secretary, ]\Ir. F. j\I. Smith, a communication 
asking me to read a paper on "How shall we employ and enter- 
tain our people?'' giving special attention to the matter of en- 
tertainment. 

I am satisfied that Mr.' Smith was not acquainted with me or 
he surely would have selected some other member of this associa- 
tion, more intelligent and letter posted to read said paper for 
the simple reason that :ib()ve title covers nearly all of our duties, 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 30 days a month, and 365 days a 
year. 

However, I thank JNIr. Smith for entrusting this task to me, 
and I will try and do justice to same, as far as I know, and beg 
to be excused by all my associates here for anything I will say 
which is not in conformity to your ideas on above subject. 

I claim that all our work and duties should be entertainment 
for the poor unfortunates entrusted in our charge. 

The foundation and success of our work in the hands of 
the Board of Trustees, hy allowing their respective superintend- 
ents a liberal pay roll, thus enabling them to engage good, com- 
petent and conscientious help and enough of it. 

After this has been accomplished the rest is not so hard, and 
the Superintendents are in a position, if they do their duty, to 
fully accomplish the hard and tedious task of employment and 
entertainment of insane patients. 

Allow me to walk through an asylum with you all for one day : 
In the morning the doors are opened by the attendant and the 
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patients greeted with a "good morning/' Please get up, boys 
and girls (as the ease may be), it is time. 

After they are up tlie attendant should encourage them to 
wash, comb, and dress themselves neatly, being careful not 
to irritate them in any way with harsh and arbitrary lan- 
guage, as this is the time of the day you must, if possible, get 
the good will of the patients. 

Next, see that the windows are opened and the beds well aired. 

Then comes breakfai-t, with a neat dining room, linen table- 
cloths, and a hot, well cooked meal, your entertainment is well 
started. 

After breakfast is over, have all the patients that are capable, 
busy themselves by doijig something, such as making up beds, 
cleaning the respective wards, cutting wood, taking care of 
horses and stock, garden and farm work, picking berries, weed- 
ing in the garden, gathering: vegetables, and many other things 
as the season permits. Without fail have a green house, hot 
beds and plenty of flowers for the old grandmas to busy them- 
selves. Others go to the laundry, sewing room, kitchen, dairy 
room, etc. 

After the ward worjc is done (say about 9 a. m.), have the 
patients go out for exercise; if in the winter let them go for a 
walk, in warm weather lake them to the grove or pavilion, where 
there should be suflScient benches and tables. 

An hour before dinner have the patients and employes come 
to the building in order to give them ample time to wash and 
tidy themselves for the main meal, which should be served on 
white linen table-cloths with nourishing food, well-cooked and 
served hot. 

After this meal have the patients remain in the building until 
1 p. m., after which have them go to the places assigned them, 
never forgetting the word ^^ please.^' 

Patients not otherwis? employed should be taken for their reg- 
ular exercise, the same as in the forenoon. 

At 5 p. m. have them come to the building in order to get 
ready for the evening meal. 

After supper until bed-time paroled patients who work, all 
or most of the day, should be allowed certain privileges, such as 
fishing, playing ball, tennis, swinging, picking flowers, billiards, 
pool, cards, chess, skating, sleigh and bus rides, and many amuse- 
ments as the season permits. 
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Then comes bed time, and by following this routine I will 
state here that 90 per cent or more of our patients go to bed, 
with a wish of good night to you by the attendants, satisfied, 
concerning their mental condition, that the day was an enter- 
tainment. 

Good night. 

Now we have finished the day's task. IIow about the long 
night? The night attejidants should be instructed to wait on 
the patients during the night more particularly than during the 
day. Outside of the night watch clock system, both male and 
female night attendants should be more closely under our ob- 
servation than the day attendants, because some of our people 
have their little wants and wishes and it does not cost anything 
to have their little wishes attended to. 

If we all manage our asylums as above stated we cover at least 
part of this great problem of employing and entertaining our 
charges. ' i • i j 

Entertainment of patients in general is a problem that I am 
unable to do justice to, because any person familiar in this line 
of work could write a book on this subject, and as before stated, 
we Superintendents and Matrons are in a position to gain the 
confidence of our patients if we entertain them, and treat them 
cheerfully at all times, encouraging them, and appreciating 
everything they do, even though we know and are satisfied that 
they should do differently. 

I claim that cheerfal wards kept as light as possible, bright 
woodwork, w^alls painted in light cheerful colors, bright ceilings, 
meaning by that, that institutions of our kind should not, which 
is now customary, modern as we might call it, have all their 
beds, woodwork, furniture, etc., painted in dark green or I might 
call it black, and give our charges the real cheap coffin effect 
while they already are morose and down-hearted. 

Have plenty of plants around your wards, in hanging baskets, 
or on small tables, but not on window sills or even worse, on 
shelves or stands in front of the window, as it prevents your 
patients from looking cut of the windows and deprives them of 
the sun and light given .to us by nature. Besides having the 
shades uniformly drawn, there should be white curtains at all 
the windows in the institution, as they can be purchased at a low 
4 
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price. (We use. the batiste and have our ladies make tassels 
as trimmings. 

Clothing, both for male and female, should come under the 
head of entertainment. What difference does it make to us by 
satisfying the wants of our people in regard to style and colors, 
especially for ladies. The cost of purchaising a pink dress is the 
same as a blue dress; the same with men's suits. Our seams- 
tresses can, under the direction of the Matron, have the ladies' 
dresses made according to the patient's wishes, without any ad- 
ditional cost or labor j and by all means let our people have their 
Sunday and Holiday clothes, as they look forward to those days 
even more than we do. 

On Saturday let us i-o to the different newspaper offices and 
gather up all the reading matter and magazines possible. (We 
have five local papers in our city, and they furnish us all the 
interchange papers every Saturday, besides our citizens freely 
contribute magazines.) 

At this rate, on Sundays we have papers enough for each and 
every one and many of them spend the entire day with this lit- 
erature, even those that can not read, enjoy the different adver- 
tisements and illustrations. 

At least every two (2; weeks our patients should enjoy either 
a dance, concert or some other entertainment gotten up by the 
employes, Asylum band (;r some of our singing or social societies. 
We will find in these particular entertainments a more soothing 
nerve stimulant than if we gave them $25.00 worth of drugs. 

Do not let us overlook the different holidays of the year. 
Christmas, let us give each and every one a suitable present out- 
side of their delicacies, such as nuts, candy, cookies, fruits, etc. 
We can have these paclcages made up in the way of a need which 
we would have to furnish them in a short time, and by doing 
this we are not adding any additional expense to the running 
of our institutions, and on the patients side it is considered a 
Christmas gift by our people and highly appreciated. Let us not 
forget to have our charges sit down to a Christmas dinner such 
as we all used to enjoy when we w^ere at home in our teens. 

Also let us remember Lincoln's and Washington's birthdays, 
and decoration day by special entertainments, as many of our 
people have fought under the Stars and Stripes. 

Easter Sunday is another day wdiich should be brought be- 
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fore them as a holiday and celebrated by a special dinner, color- 
mg of eggs, and a concert in the evening if possible. 

July ii'ourth, one of the most noted holidays of the American 
people, should also be celebrated in the customary manner, an 
out-door picnic, music, dancing, and fire-works will do justice 
to this day. 

Thanksgiving is next in rotation. In any way possible have 
your poor unfortunate people enjoy their Thanksgiving dinner 
as you would yourself, with turkey, cranberries, celery, pumpkin 
pie, with a dance or concert in the evening. 

Let us next see how we can entertain our people by labor. 
We have amongst them a number of mechanics of all kinds, such 
as carpenters, masons, tailors, ahoe-makers, painters, black- 
smiths, etc. We can make their work both beneficial to their 
mental condition as w^ell as to the interests of the institution, 
meaning by that, that they are only happy by having employ- 
ment and passing time along their old lines. 

To illustrate this 1 w^ill quote, that one of my patients who 
formerly, when in good health was a skilled wagon-maker, and 
without giving him any orders or detailing his work he works 
as follows : He selected a small room in the basement, went to 
the woods, cut his ow^n timber and erected a wagon-maker's 
bench out of a log. Ever since he keeps an open eye on all our 
wagons and farm implements, such as spokes, whiffletrees, even- 
ers, poles, neck-yokes ,and such like thus saving the institution 
many dollars during the year. One particular thing I wish to 
mention in this cas« is making wheel-barrows, and while we all 
know that we can buy a wheel-barrow for a small amount, this 
patient will perhaps spend two (2) weeks in building this old 
and well-known vehicle out of a log, besides doing his own black- 
smithing, and it is aniusting to see how much satisfaction and 
entertainment he derives therefrom. 

Outside of our skilled mechanics, we have another class of 
people very useful, and after the first flurries of snow they get 
what we call the lumber- jack fever and can only be entertained 
during the winter months by having a piece of timber land in 
connection with the institution where they can spend the winter 
months logging and cutting wood for fuel, and in this way it 
proves not only entertaining for this class of people, but also 
proves a good investment when this can be applied. 
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Last but not least. While we have in this paper employed 
and entertained our people in their mental state, how about when 
they become physically ill ? First of all, let us be well informed 
in regard to their religious denominations, and thereby having 
their respective pastors or priests call on them in a friendly and 
soothing manner, not exciting the condition of the patient. See 
that the attendants wait on them as we would wait upon our own 
loved ones, and even though, as it often occurs, might be only 
an imaginary disease, let us all bear in mind that we are sub- 
ject to the same disease. We can not help but make even sick- 
ness an entertainment by granting some of their wishes and be- 
ing kind to them when they have some physical ailments while 
already being mentally sick. I deem it advisable on request of 
the patient to call the attending physician even oftener than 
necessary and thus making it an entertainment also. In short, ' 
let us all follow the Gold6n Rule ''Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you and yours. ^ * Thank you. 



HOME CARE FOR THE INSANE. 

Miss Julia C. Latiirop, Chicago, Member of Illinois Board of 

State Charities. 

To an audience like this I need not offer elaborate proofs that 
the care of the insane is a subject of great importance to the 
general public. At the present moment there are behind locked 
doors in the United States in the care of State institutions, and 
in county poor houses probably two hundred thousand men and 
women suffering from the terrible ailment which we call in- 
sanity. We can remind ourselves that whatever happens, the 
number of the insane seems to increase. We don't know whether 
it really does, but we do know that in the State institutions there 
is an increasing number of insane persons. In my own State of 
Illinois this increase is between three hundred and four hun- 
dred annually ; in New York State between seven and nine hun- 
dred. This means an increasing burden to the taxpayer and we 
are justified in asking whether the institution system of to-day 
be so modified by home care as to reduce this burden of public 
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expense. Still more are we justified in trying to learn whether 
the discomfort or iinhappiness of any considerable number or 
patients may be decreased by home care. 

If any one is willing to stimulate his imagination as to the 
sufferings of the insane, let him read a wonderful book lately 
written by Mr. C. W. Beers entitled '*How a Mind Found It- 
self." This remarkable human document is a simple and con- 
vincing narrative of Mr. Beers' experience in various hospitals, 
during two years in which he was insane, and the book is cer- 
tainly destined to play a great part in securing wiser care for 
the insane in America. 

It is plain that home care necessarily means care which is 
largely in the hands of women. If I interpret my subject 
broadly to include the care of the insane by women in hospitals, 
it will be a frank straining of my title, but I think that we can- 
not deal with the village or family care of the insane to ad- 
vantage without reviewing carefully all the care which the in- 
sane person should receive. The village care or the family care 
is for most cases a final condition and especially at the present 
time we cannot afford to consider a final condition without con- 
sidering all the steps that lead to it, and without asking whether 
it may in some measure be prevented. I shall venture then to 
briefly review some aspects of the modem care of the insane in 
which women are chiefly concerned. 

I suppose you all know how the insane person would be cared 
for in this city between the period when he is taken from his 
home and the time when he is sent to an asylum. I do not, but 
I do know how he would probably be taken care of in a town 
of about this size in many states or in most of the largest cities 
in this country. He would be sent to the jail or the police sta- 
tion as a rule, and he would be kept there until the judge sum- 
moned a jury or commission of doctors to pass upon his mental 
state. He might die in the violence of acute mania overcome 
in a struggle with thp police in charge of the station, or he 
might beat his hands against the bars of the cell until serious 
injury resulted; or a respectable woman becoming suddenly de- 
lirious in her boarding house at night might be taken in a hastily 
summoned patrol wagon and placed in a restraint chair in a 
basement cell. There would be nobody to think of these people 
as sick and their first experience would be this terrifying one of 
imprisonment with more severity of treatment than is accorded 
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to the ordinary criminal under arrest. After the patient has 
been adjudged insane perhaps by a commission of two doctors, 
but more usually by a jury trial, the journey to the institution 
for the insane is made in charge of a sheriff or his deputies, 
thus continuing the atmosphere of a criminal procedure. It is 
needless to point out how such treatment must prejudice an in- 
sane patient's chance of recovery. 

I am sure it will be of interest to describe a very different 
method of care and commitment which is now in vogue in Glas- 
gow. The Duke St. Infirmary is a general hospital correspond- 
ing to the free public hospitals found in most American cities. 
It is an excellent modern structure with about 700 beds, and is 
built of brick around in irregular square. One side is devoted 
to the mental wards. This side is a two-story building; one 
story for men and one for women. Each floor consists of one 
large ward with a few small rooms and the necessary baths and 
offices. The wards are flooded with sunlight and in every re- 
spect wholesome and comfortable. The service is in charge of a 
nursing staff precisely as are the other parts of the hospital. 
The women nurses take six months service there ; three months 
on day, and three months on night duty. There are no locks, 
no bars at the windows, no suggestion that the wards are for 
any purpose except to serve the comfort of sick people who oc- 
cupy the beds. 

These wards are the creation of Dr. Carswell, a physician 
employed by the parish of Glasgow to have charge of the com- 
mitments to the asylums for the insane. When a person be- 
comes insane, the proper notice is at once sent to Dr. Carswell 
and he promptly visits the patient in his home. It is true that 
if the patient had become violent or homicidal that the police 
might have been summoned and would have remained in the 
house to protect the family and the patient in need of the serv- 
ice of the doctor, but under no circumstances would the police 
take the patient aw^ay from the house or perform any other of- 
fice than that of keeping the peace. 

When the doctor arrived and examined the patient, if he 
thought the case one which would be benefited by immediate hos- 
pital treatment, the patient would be sent to the Duke St. In- 
firmary which I have just described. If on the other hand the 
case was plainly unimprovable. Dr. Cstrswell would secure the 
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medical certificates from two physicians and the patient would 
be sent to one of the outlying Glasgow asylums for the insane. 

In the little infirmary wards are all sorts of violent patients, 
homicidal, suicidal, many delirium tremens cases. At the time 
of my visits the wards were under a slender young woman as 
head nurse, who could never have - obtained a place as attendant 
in one of the institutions where a vigorous physique is made 
the condition of employment. Women were in charge of the 
men's w^ards assisted by men assistants or orderlies. I saw no 
restraint in use during either of my visits, although I was told 
that under extreme circumstances a jacket was used. The quiet- 
ness and order of the wards was most extraordinary. 

It is not for the layman to say how effective the modern sug- 
gestion of being treated like a sick man instead of like a mad 
man may be in changing a mad man into a quiet sick man, and 
thence into a well man. 

I w^ent to Scotland last winter largely to see the organization 
of the Stirling Asylum at Larbert which has a system of nurs- 
ing for the insane quite original and considered by many to be 
^vell worth study and imitation. The whole nursing service for 
men and women alike is under a head matron, so-called, who is 
a trained nurse, a graduate of one of the best hospitals in Great 
Britain ; we w^ould call her a superintendent of nurses. Tinder 
her is a group of assistant matrons all of them graduates of ex- 
cellent hospital training schools. Each one has charge of a ward 
or groups of wards and of the patient and attendants in those 
wards. About two-thirds of all the attendants are women. The 
order and homely comfort of the men's wards in charge of 
w^omen nurses and attenda.nts was extremely marked. The in- 
stitution was absolutely without mechanical restraint. 

There were single rooms but the keyholes had been covered 
over so that it was impossible to lock them. The night service 
was in charge of the assistant head matron who made at least 
three rounds during the night and was always on call. The 
assistant matrons instructed the attendants under them in the 
personal care of the patients and by their supervision enabled 
the attendants to have time to be the play-fellows and work- 
fellows of the patient in a way which T have never before seen. 
For instance, one might see three women in a row scrubbing the 
floor, the middle woman an attendant with a patient on either 
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side. I am sure that the moral effect of such participation is 
invaluable and I contrasted it in my mind with the picture I 
have often seen of a stiffly starched, trim attendant directing the 
patients about their work, and with muttered protest I have 
heard from a patient of gentle birth as she went along with her 
scrubbing pail, ** These girls are hired to take care of us and 
this is the way they do it/' 

I have seen many forms of mechanical restraint by which 
patients could be kept safely in their beds, but I have never 
seen anything more effective than one I saw at the Stirling 
Asylum. A restless man patient, a burly old fellow, was com- 
pletely restrained by the little hand on his shouder of the young 
girl attendant who was perched at the head of his bed and who 
with her otKer hand at the same time was playing checkers with 
another patient just emerging from a state of stupid indiffer- 
ence and to whom this gentle stimulus was most grateful. 

I take it that these simple approximations to the motherly re- 
lation of a woman and her children are not only humane and 
comforting but they are in effect the highest scientific expres- 
sion that we have thus far reached in the daily routine care 
of insane. 

I have spoken of Glasgow and Stirling because I have seen 
them recently and because while there are other similar in- 
stances in the world there are certainly none better. I know of 
very few at all comparable with them. 

But there is another aspect with which we are more con- 
cerned to-night, that of the family or village care of the in- 
sane. To some it seems a remote subject and the suggestion of 
transplanting such care to this country seems extravagant. Let 
me f rst describe to you as well as I can some instances of such 
care abroad and then we can consider briefly whether the time 
mav not be ripe for gradual introduction of similar care here. 

The earliest instances of family care is believed to be that be- 
stowed in the village of Gheel near Antwerp in Belgium. For 
more than one thousand years insane people have been brought 
to the shrine of St. Dymphna at Gheel to pray and be prayed 
for, and the villagers long ago became accustomed to these sad 
boarders, and from generation to generation liave handed down 
the traditions of simple hospitality — of taking insane persons to 
board in their families, allowing them to go in and out and to 
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paitieipate iu the family lile as much as possible in the way 
sane hoaiders would. 

At the present time the eummune of Gheel, ten miles aeross, 
cousihting of the principle village and various outlying hamlets, 
lias a population of perhaps (),()()() ►^-ane persons and its chief 
industry is the caie in fannlics of about 2,000 insane, epileptic 
and imbecile persons. 

At the end of the main street of the village is a little hospital 
with a pretty garden and pleasant white-curtained dormitories. 
An air of great calm broods over it for it is almost empty. The 
superintendent lesides here and to this hospital is brought for 
observation each new patient, that the superintendent may ob- 
serve him or her and decide if family care fits the case. To 
the hospital are returned patients who by reason of physical . 
illness or violent outbreak cannot be cared for in the families. 

Under the superintendent a staff of physicians and supervisors 
are constantly visiting the patients in the boarding places and 
taking care that the legulatirns on their behalf as to rooms, 
cleanliness, food, etc., are fully obj-erved. 

It was believed for a long time that this remarkable village 
must remain unique; this pious legend of St. Dymphna could 
not be transplanted and it w^as thought that such simple lack 
of fear of the insane could not be found in any other commu- 
nity, nor without religious sanctitn. In the early 80 's, however, 
the authorities of Belgium felt the need of further provision for 
the insane and determined to try to open another village colony. 
They (hose Liemeux in southern Belgium. At first there 
seemed difficulties; the burgomaster said that no disease was sa 
catching as insanity and that no insane person should be re- 
ceived in the village while he was burgomaster. But the im- 
perial authorities prevailed and the arrangements for the col 
ony went forward. According to the latest available report they 
were more than .500 patients at Lierneux; the villagers were 
glad to receive them as boarders at the rates paid; the general 
organization for supervision was similar to that at Gheel and 
the experiment at Lierneux may be counted as complete proof 
that any body of intelligent people who desire to take boarders 
can be readily taught to care for boarders whom we call insane. 

Nearly ten years ago I w^nt to Scotland for the express pur- 
pose of seeing the family care of the insane there. In that 
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country about twenty per cent of the total insane population is 
cared lor in families. Unlike the Belgium villages or French 
colonies of which I shall speak later, tne Scotcii patients are 
scattered in many villages from the Lowlands to the Hebrides, 
and the authorities take great pains that there shall nowhere be 
so large a group of patients that any one community can be 
remarked as having a population in which the insane are con- 
rspicuous. 

1 spent a day with the officials of the lunacy commission visit- 
ing the insane boarded out in the village of Lanark which 
stretches for miles along the upper reaches of the Clyde river. 
Perhaps part of my enthusiasm and satisfaction was due to the 
novelty of the experience and to the picturesque charm of the 
country and villagers, but 1 think that after all allowances are 
made, 1 am not mistaken in believing that the patients were 
happier and more comfortable in tliose simple cottages without 
locks or bars than are patients of the same mental class in the 
best equipped institutions. 

I well remember one old lady who was peacefully lighting her 
pipe at the fireplace and who was pointed out to me as a patient 
sent from the asylum on trial because she was considered a 
rather high tempered person quite ready to lift her stick when 
contradicted. She had grown milder in the freedom of her cot- 
tage boarding house and was much given to a grandmotherly 
fussing over some young boys from a neighboring parish who 
were boarded out in the same family. Thus with her pipe and 
the children she had a real nibble at some of the joys which 
some old people take for granted. 

In another village we saw men patients. One of them had 
been a gardener and helped the master of the cottage who was 
himself a nursery-man ; the other was a simple young' fellow. 
They came into the house to see us but the young man soon dis- 
appeared and the hostess asked me after a few minutes if I 
would like to see where John had gone. I followed her into 
the next cottage which belonged to her son. We foimd John sit- 
ting on a cricket joyfully rocking an (.Id-fashioned low, wooden 
cradle in which was a little baby. The mother of the baby said 
she did not see how she could get along with her work if it were 
noft for John, becau^-e the baby fretted and John took care of 
her all the time. 
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I well remember an old woman standing in a locked ward in 
an American asylum who could have lived outside very well, 
tne attendant said, if there had been any one to look after her 
a little. She w as a skilled knitter and when she heard that 
there was ar new baby in the family of one of the asylum doc- 
tors living in a building a few hundred feet from her, she 
sent a pair of socks of her own knitting to this child whom 
perhaps she would never see. She lived in a far grander build- 
ing than did John, a building set in a noble park, and she was 
maintained at a higher per capita, but for my part I should 
choose the lot of John. 

It is perhaps necessary to reiterate that only carefully se- 
lected patients are suitable for family life and that in order 
to make it satisfactory and safe there must be a well admin- 
istered system of supervision so that the patient may be pro- 
tected from any injudicious or unscrupulous caretaker, and so 
that the caretaker may in turn be protected from unsuitable 
boarders. The Scotch patients are boarded out by parish au- 
thorities corresponding to our county authorities and are visited 
and inspected by the parish authorities and also by the deputies 
of the lunacy commission. The records of accident among the 
boarded out patients compare most favorably with the institu- 
tion records, and the cost of maintenance is considerably less. 
The improvement in the mental condition and behavior of many 
of the patients supposably chronic cases is noticeable. The pro- 
portion of boarded out patients in Scotland has remained al- 
most stati()nary for a number of years at about twenty per 
cent. Some authorities believe that it might be increased but 
however that may be, it forms an integral and valuable part of 
the whole Scotch system. 

It seemed to me, though in this I may be mistaken, that the 
freedom of the village patients was reflected in such institutions 
as I saw in a far more homelike atmosphere. Perhaps the fact 
that the women in the villages care for the patients both men 
and women, has aided in stimulating the Scotch asylums in 
their extensive employment of women attendants and nurses for 
men patients. 

I am informed that the boarding out of insane patients in 
families is a means of care increasingly employed in almost all 
the continental countries from Norway to Spain and lower 
Austria. 
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There is a small international society for the promotion of 
such tamily cai e and its organ called " Jj ' Assistance Familiale, ' ' 
has Irequent reports of the establishment of family care in some 
new quarter. 

JSome years ago, the French authorities, finding the asylums 
of tne Department of the Seine overwhelmed by tne numbers of 
insane patients, sent out a commission to examine the boarding- 
out system in Belgium, Germany and Scotland. Upon the basis 
of their reports two colonies have been established in the center 
of France ; one for women at Dunn-sur-Auron and one at Ainay 
for men. These villages are in a part of France which has had 
various industrial reverses. It w^as a vine country but was 
devastated by the phylloxera and has never been replanted. It 
once had a great iron industry and a porcelain industry both of 
which by means of the discovery of better ore or the neglect of 
the railways have fallen into nothing. The most vigorous young 
people go up to Paris and there is left a population containing 
many persons who are glad to add to their incomes by taking as 
boarders patients sent to them from the Paris asylums. The 
method follows closely that of Belgium. In each village there 
is a little hospital and the superintendent with a staff of assist- 
ants supervises the patients and is in constant communication 
with the whole colony. 

The colony for women was first established and proved im- 
mediately successful. It now embraces over 600 souls. The 
early reports of the physician who established the colony for 
men are especially interesting. It w^as plain from the first that 
if the colony for men was to be established the caretakers must 
be women — in some cases widows or women with no men in 
their families. At first there was great alarm and the superin- 
tendent encountered many difficulties in persuading anybody to 
make the attempt. The experiment once tried, however, it 
proved almost humiliatingly successful — the men patients ac- 
cording to the superintendent's report, being much more popu- 
lar than w^omen patients because they do not gossip nor inter- 
fere in the household nor fuss about the kitchen. 

In the village of Ainay there is a large club room where the 
patients from the village and from the nearer surrounding ham- 
lets come at will lo smoke and read the papers and play cards. 
Evidently the colony is popular and its good repute has gone 
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back to the Paris asylums as the superintendent says in one of 
his reports that patients often come to him who say, when he 
begins to instruct them as to their rights and limitations in the 
village, *^0h, yes, Dr., we know that we are free to stroll about. 
We can work for ourselves and get the pay, but we must not go 
to the wine shop and we must come back at meal time." I 
was told at Ainay that a large proportion of the patients' do 
some sort of work for which they receive small sums of money ; 
their board is amply paid by the state and their hosts have no 
claim upon their time. Many work for the railroad, one was 
said to have recovered the furniture in the parlors cf the vil- 
lage; another, an old regimental bandmaster taught music and 
many do little services in the care of the cattle and the fowls, 
cutting wood and fetching water and one constantly saw them 
acting as nurses for the children. In this connection I might 
refer to a statement made in an old report by the superintend- 
ent at Lierneux. He said it was a great mistake to think that 
insane people should not be with children. He said that most 
insane people were fond of children and were kind to them and 
could be trusted with them, and that as for the child it was a 
good thing for him to learn that an insane person was sick, 
somebody to be looked out for tenderly and protected, not an 
object of fear nor an object of ridicule. 

I am sure what I have said of the French region in which 
these colonies are situated must remind you of the conditions 
in parts of New England, and it is of interest to know that in 
one of the New England states — ^IVIassachusetts — the effort to 
board out the insane in families is being made with good results. 
The experiment was first tried some twenty-five years ago but 
for various reasons was not carried on with vigor. Now, un- 
der the present Committee on Insanity, it is being very carefully 
worked out, and the cases which I saw in one scattered village 
about an hour out from Boston seemed in every way well cared 
for and contented. 

We have long since abandoned the idea that insane persons 
are possessed of devils. We have long since accepted the theory 
and fact that they are sick people. We are slowly learning how 
to treat them as sick people, and we of the laity are slowly 
learning to believe that in time medical wisdom may discern 
methods of prevention and cure for this as for more obvioug 
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bodily ailments. But when all is said and done insanity has its 
own sad and irremediable disauilities. The loss of authority 
over one's own person and conduct; the legal extinction; the 
intermittent flashes of self-realization which characterizes seem- 
ingly all insane save those sunk in dementia, make the state of 
the insane unspeakably pitiable. To restore them by every pos- 
sible expedient as nearly as can safely be done to some semblance 
of the ordinary social life in society not only appeals to our 
humanity, but it is now receiving the sanction of science. 

At one end we are striving to give the suddenly stricken in- 
sane patient the same medical and nursing atmosphere which 
we would give the patient attacked with acute and obvious 
bodily illness — for all the insane in all the intermediate states 
of helplessness and irresponsibility institutions of various sorts 
must be provided — while at "the other end of the long gamut 
we can conceive that there may develop in this country a sys- 
tem of boarding-out a large proportion of the inoffensive, quiet 
insane. Perhaps the most natural and simple beginning will 
be by a sort of colonization under the supervision of the institu- 
tion authorities, a method we can borrow from Germany and 
adapt to our own different conditions ; but whatever the ultimate 
method, is not the time ripe for considering the whole question? 



' At the close of this address ]\Iiss Lathrop presented a dumber 
of stereoptican views illustrating the institutions and methods 
described by her. The most interesting pictures were those con- 
cerning insane persons who are subjects of home care. 
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THURSDAY. 

^loRNiNG Session. 

Business session. — A committee of tliree was appointed tu 
make investigations with reference to the proper care of tuber- 
culous insane in county asylums, and report its findings to the 
next annual convention. 

The following committee was appointed: 
L. P. Edwin, 
E. J. Perkins, 
Jas. Roehl. 

The following program committee wUs appointed: 
IVIrs. D. M. Barlass, 
Andrew Reis, 
R. M. Smith, 
A. J. Whiffin. 

A committee of three was appointed to make a study of the 
question of wages paid to employees of county institutions and 
in conjunction with the State Board of Control make recom- 
mendations, at the next annual meeting of the association. The 
following committee was appointed : 

T. D. Wheeler, 

G. R. Downer, 

C. M. Hayward. 

It was decided to hold the next conv<.tntion June 14, 15 and 
J.6, 1910, at Green Bay. 

Report of the Treasurer, ^Ir. Geo. H. Seely, read and ac- 
cepted. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. E. Coffland, Richland Center. 
Vice President, A. J. Whiffin, Sheboygan. 
Treasurer, Geo. H. Seely, Menomonie. 
Secretary, F. M. Smith, Osseo. 
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OUR SYMPATHY FOR THE INSANE. 
Geo. W. Mayiiew, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A person who becomes insane should at once he placed in a 
Hospital where the appliances are complete, where the sur- 
roundings are pleasant and as homelike as possible, and shouhl 
be isolated entirely from the chronics, the epileptics and the im- 
beciles. It is of the greatest importance that they be segre- 
gated. This, m my op]iii'on, is the giound work for a start to 
cure insanity. The three classes above mentioned should not 
tye colonized, under a,ny circumstances. To do so, would no+ 
only be impolitic, unwise, injurious but wacked, and should not 
be tolerated in a w^ell regulated community, where common 
sense, if nothing more, has a hold on the minds of the people, 
regardless of a higher and more proficient education. The ob- 
ject in placing the patient in a Hospital is the cure, if it be 
among the possibilities. I believe ^hat if a cure is not accom- 
plished within two years, the case is nearly or quite hopeless. 
Restoration to a sound mind, after the first two years' struggle, 
is rare, therefore, these cases in their incipiency should have 
the best care that can be given by man or men who are way up 
in the profession. 

It goes without saying, that a great responsibility rests upon 
this class who have or should have the ability in that direc- 
tion. To the laymen,, but little is comprehended in regard to 
a cure for this awful malady which affects so large a class of 
humanity, and which seems to be continually growing with 
greater rapidity as time goes on. 

I presume the causes of insanity, how^ever intricate they may 
be, are much easier elucidated. A writer has said, that: ''In- 
sanity is a generic term applied to certain morbid mental condi- 
tions produced by defect or disease of the brain. The synonyms 
in more or less frequent use are mental disease, alienation, de- 
rangement or aberration, madness, unsoundness of mind. There 
are many diseases of the mental faculties which, either on ac- 
count of their transient nature, from their being associated 
with the course of a particular disease, or from their slight 
intensit;y are xiot included under the head of insanity proper." 
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^/The insanities are sharply divided into two great classes — the 
congenital and the acquired. In most treatises on the subject 
will be found discussed the bearing which civilization, nation- 
ality, occupation, education, etc., have, or are supposed to have, 
on the production of insanity." **Such discussions are gen- 
erally eminently unsatisfactory, founded as they are on com- 
mon observation, broad generalizations, and very imperfect 
statistics. ' ' Volumes have been written upon the subject of the 
causes, but there are so many phases of insanity which might 
be compared to the different shades of color, that it is difficult 
or impossible to get anything like a unanimity of opinion, hence, 
no satisfactory conclusion. 

The cure therefore, is of the greatest importance, since this 
disease is here in all its horrors, and must be met as best it may. 
As I have already indicated, it is of the greatest importance 
to have educated men in the profession, who have, no doubt, 
given the subject their best thought and stiidy, and who are 
still diligently at w^ork on these lines, and w^ill undoubtedly 
delve deeper into the mysteries of this disease, and possibly 
make discoveries in the future which will be of immense value 
to the sufferers. They have already accomplished some good 
for the insane. Within the last twenty years, the progress made 
in surgery for instance, has been almost phenomenal. It has 
astonished the world. There is still more to be done, and we 
must wait patiently for gi eater achievements. If so little has 
been done for the insane by the profession, what can be ex- 
pected of the laymen, who are only pygmies in comparison. We 
can and should do all that is possible for the physical comfort 
of the insane, and at least treat them with the utmost kind- 
ness, which to them is a benefaction, and a great pleasure. 
When I think of the little we laymen know, of the curative 
principles necessary for the benefit of the insane, I am force- 
fully reminded of a ' few lines w^hich I have recently read. 
With your kind indulgence, I will give them for what they aro 
worth : 

''What right has a blacksmith to pry into a grand piano to 
find out wherein the exquisite harmony of the instrumput lies? 
Who has the right to ask the artist how he blended the colors 
that crowned his picture wdth immortality, or the poet to ex- 
plain his pain in the birth of a mood which moved the world." 
5 
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Filthiness is an abomination and above all things should not 
be tolerated in any of our public institutions. Soap is cheap 
and water in plenty, and the appliances for its use are in per- 
fect order for the work. The authorities should insist upon its 
proper application to the patients. It is an old saying, '^That 
cleanliness is next to Godliness." It certainly tends to a good 
appetite, good looks, good morals and good health. Let- it be 
used for all it is worth. 

Chronic patients should have indulgent restraint, occupation, 
amusements without end, fresh air, good wholesome food, and 
enough of it, plenty of encouragement and good cheer from 
those in authority, who ought to treat them with kindness, 
tenderness and compassion and have them feel that they be- 
lieve them to be of a higher order than the brute creation. If 
this is done, I am sure we will be rewarded by seeing them 
enjoy life to the fullness of their capacity, whatever that may 
be. A kind word occasionally spoken costs little, but has its 
effect upon the recipient. Vinegar is a commercial commodity, 
and is valuable in its proper place, but for catching flies it is 
not a success. Sweets are much better and work like a charm. 
We ; should remember that there are means which if properly 
used, will accomplish the ends in view. 

I am growing more and more of the opinion that the use of 
drugs for the benefit of the insane, or for others, as to that mat- 
ter, is about played out. This belief I apprehend is growing 
faster than most of us are aware of. The fact that one em- 
inent physician of this western world gives his sanction to this 
theory, simply shows the trend of thought at the present time. 
For proof of his idea, I will quote from an article taken from 
a magazine of recent date, it is as follows: 

'^At a recent meeting of the American Medical Association in 
Chicago a physician of national reputation openly declared that 
within twenty years materia mediea would be regarded as a 
relic of barl^erism — that doctors of the future would prescribe 
right living in the place of medicine, for said he, those who live 
rightly will need no medicine, and those who live wrongly can 
never be kept well on drugs. ' ' 

In starting out with my paper, my proposition was that the 
three classes, chronics, epileptics and the imbeciles, should be 
segregated. I wish to quote some authorities which I have 
gathered in a cursory manner to substantiate this proposition: 
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T. D. Crothers, M. D. Supt. of the Walnut Lodge Hospital, 
Hartford, Conn., D. Hack Tuke, M. D., England, C. Eugene. 
Kiggs, A. M. M. D., who was Chairman of the meeting of the- 
Association, and who read a very interesting paper upon 
''Progress in the Care of the Insane in the Last Twenty Years, "^ 
Stephen Smith, M. D., of New York, formerly State Commis- 
sioner of Lunacy, Frederick H. Wines, L. L. D. Supt. of the 
State Asylum of Illinois. 

I would like to impress upon the minds of every layman in 
our association the importance of reading the ^^ Proposed Changes 
of the Legal Status of the Insane, in Accordance with our Pres- 
ent Knowledge of the Nature of Insanity, for the Purpose of 
Securing for them more Rational and Efficient Treatment," by 
Stephen Smith ]\I. D. of New York, member of the State Board 
of Charities, formerly State Commissioner in Lunacy. This 
article is found in the report of the Fourth Section of the Inter- 
national Congress of Charities and Philanthropy, held in Chi- 
cago, June, 1893. Our Medical Professors are familiar with it. 
I must say that it impresses me more favorably than any article 
t have read in the Medical Books. It my^X be very interesting- 
to any one connected with our system of management of the 
insane. It is good policy for us to keep up as close to the pro- 
cession as possible, and watch out for results. 

I want to say a few words in regard to the treatment, etc., ot 
each particular case of acute insanity. It is an undisputed fact 
that most of the cures are accomplished from the ranks of the 
acute insane, hence the importance of a thorough examination 
as soon as the patient reaches the hospital. This is the critical 
time for doing something for their benefit. It seems to me that 
there are too few cases cured. I am afraid that the thought 
and study, the time and attention given by the profession is not 
adequate to the demands of the subject. We may have reached 
the point where effort is useless, but I am not a convert to 
that proposition. Our motto should be **Lei us do or die in 
the attempt." 

I quote a part of a lengthy paper written by Stephen Smith, 
M. D., where he sets forth graphically what has and what has 
not been done for the insane, to-wit : 

'*It is surprising how completely the one idea of the construc- 
tion of asylums and the methods of managing the ''details of 
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their affairs absorb even the best medical officers and how little 
thought is given to the critical study of individual patients with 
a view of their prompt treatment and recovery. The reports of 
superintendents, of boards of trustees, and lunacy commission- 
ers, abound with the details of new constructions, the results of 
good farming and gardening, the .economics, the receipts and 
expenditures, but scarcely a word is said of improved methods 
of treatment arid the remarkable number of recoveries by new 
processes of treatment. A writer in a journal devote^i to mental 
science has said while commenting on the reports o£ the English 
Lunacy Commission, ''Their reports (blue books) show that, on 
the whole, there is an immense amount of thought, and care, 
and efforts on the treatment of the insane by all who have to 
do with them. Year by year the efforts towards a more per- 
fect system of treating and managing them moves steadily in all 
but one direction. That spasmodic and individual efforts are 
made in this direction is true, but on the whole the medical 
treatment of the diseases which are comprised under the term 
insanity stands still as compared with the asylum buildings, 
general management, etc. Three books about a disease with 
nothing medical in iheta. • Everything that concerns the treat- 
ment of those laboring under this disease professedly gone into, 
not a word about medicine! Talk of modern skepticism — the 
reports of the commissioners and the reports in lunacy are the 
finest examples of medical skepticism extant ; for they don 't de- 
ride or damm with faint praise, they simply ignore the whole 
science and its professors. It may be that this will be better 
in the long run for the medical treatment of insanity but it is 
hard to see it if its practical effect is to encourage asylum doc- 
tors to ignore the medical aspects of patients and sink into a 
state of lethargic indifference to the unsolved problems in brain 
pathology, diagnosis and therapeutics that daily come before 
them. 

Severe as this criticism is of English administration, it ap- 
plies with full force to our own methods. We have built upon 
the same faulty foundations and have reared the same anomalous, 
superstructure. Our popular conceptions of insanity being 
false, the entire system of treating the insane is defective and 
unworthy of civilization." 

I wish to make one naore quotation which is still warm, from 
the paper read by Frank B. Sanborn of Massachusetts before 
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the Buffalo Conference of Charities on the eleventh day of this 
present month on ''The Interesting Story of Half a Century's 
Progress in the Treatment of Insanity.*' The fact, is, I got 
this item so late it was impossible to get it into my paper 
where it properly belongs. He says: 

''Separation of the recent from the chronic insane is one of 
the points always in dispute, but to a certain degree this separa- 
tion is inevitable and is usually advisable, if we may test it by 
experience. Perhaps it is best performed in establishments in- 
cluding both classes under one management, but with the 
chronics in detached buildings or colonies. When built ex- 
clusively for the chronic, these asylums should be small, with 
much arable land about them, as in Wisconsin, where such 
small asylums have supplanted the old mixed county poor- 
houses, and are well administered, at a cost rather below that 
of equally good care elsewhere. So far as this one state is 
concerned, the problem of separation is solved, and well settled ; 
And nothing better, on so large a scale, was seen by me in Europe. 
Wisconsin needs to supplement it, however, by improving her 
curative hospitals, and adopting family care, as in Scotland.'' 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Association: It 
may be somewhat presumptions for a layman to read a paper 
before this learned organization, but I have made the venture. 
If I am not greatly mistaken our Milwaukee County Asylum 
Board cannot be successfully charged with furnishing too much 
literature for occasions of this kind, or of taking up too much 
valuable time of the conventions. We have been as quiet as a 
church mouse. Others have done the work and we have been 
perfectly willing they should. We ought to do something for 
the cause as we are in perfect sympathy with the work of the 
association, and are confident the discussions and the inter- 
change of ideas among the members may result in doing much 
good. If what I have to say does the least amount of good, I 
shall be more than satisfied. 
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Afternoon Session. 
INDUSTRIAL RE-EDUCATION OF THE INSANE. 

By Dr. Almah J. Prisby. \ 

The history of the insane shows that their conduct has always 
been largely determined by the treatment they received. When 
they were called mad men and women, and treated as such, they 
were wild creatures with unkempt hair and ragged garments, 
who w^ere supposed to be possessed by evil spirits. It was 
• thought to be inevitable that insane people should look and act 
like that. 

Those who took patients from the old mad-houses connected 
with the poor houses twenty-five years ago, into the first county 
asylums that were built in this state, tell gruesome tales of the 
condition in which these patients were found. They also relate 
what good treatment did in the way of humanizing these poor 
creatures again. The improvement in the appearance and con- 
duct of the insane is chiefly due to better care and kinder treat- 
ment. 

But the fact that conditions now are vastly better than they 
used to be, does not w^arrant our assuming that present condi- 
tions cannot be improved upon. 

There is sufficient evidence to show that the insane can be re- 
educated in the self-control and persistency of effort which they 
liave lost through the mental enfeeblement resulting from in- 
sanity. Their condition is analagous to that of the feeble 
minded, and it has been found that the best way to develop 
such mental capacity as this class of defectives have is through 
manual training. The dormant faculties of the apathetic 
patient are aroused by training the hand, and it also affords an 
outlet for the morbid and excessive mental and physical activity 
of the disturbed patient. 

On the other hand, enforced idleness and restraint, aggravates 
the condition of both the demented and the disturbed patient, 
sometimes until it is past remedy. 

The brain is enfeebled by disuse just as the muscles are. The 
best mind in the world would deteriorate if it received no 
, stimulus from the outside. 
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It is unpleasant to think what we might ourselves become if 
we were simply fed and clothed and condemned to brood day 
after day within four walls. I suspect that very few of us 
would fail to become gibbering idiots, and yet that has been the 
accepted way of treating a diseased mind. 

The effect of confinement and monotony is illustrated by the 
frequency with which prisoners become insane. Work is a boon 
to the prisoner as well as to the patient in the asylum, and the 
attitude of labor unions towards prison labor is unreasonable 
and cruel. Somebody has suggested that we pray: **Give us 
this day our daily work.'' Work insures bread and is the 
saving clause in the world. 

The intellectual stimulus of work helps to dissipate delusions 
and banish melancholy in the case of sane as well as insane 
people. On the other hand overwork and worry cause mental 
and physical depression, sometimes resulting in insanity. There 
is danger that the good patients and willing workers may be 
overworked, and superintendents and matrons should be care- 
ful that this does not occur. Occupation for the insane is too 
apt to be considered entirely from the financial standpoint and 
its effect upon the patient is not taken into consideration. In 
many cases it ought to be looked upon as one of the most im- 
portant means of treatment and the physician should be fre- 
quently consulted with reference to it. The work should not 
overtax the patient either physically or mentally, or it will in- 
jure rather than help him. 

Incidentally, the re-education of the insane will result in 
financial profit, but the first and most important consideration 
is the salutary effect on the patient. The tendency of the in- 
sane is to deteriorate in habits and conduct, and nothing that 
can check this tendency should be neglected. 

There is a marked difference in the character and condition 
of the patients in an institution where those who cannot per- 
form useful labor are left largely to their own devices, as com- 
pared with one where careful attention is given to their per- 
sonal appearance and habits, and persistent effort is made to 
occupy as many of them as possible. Insane people should be 
treated as individuals. All cannot be treated alike. The 
peculiarities of each patient must be taken into account. For 
this reason the successful industrial teacher must be fertile in 
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resources and skillful in adapting them to the needs of the 
patient. 

If we could get rid of the idea that the care of the insane is 
altogether or even chiefly a matter of keeping them in more or 
less close custody, and substitute the idea of occupation and 
training, it would result in a great improvement in conditions. 

This would require more attendants, and in many cases more 
intelligent attendants, but it would pay in dollars and cents in 
the long run. To employ as few and as cheap attendants as 
possible is a *' penny- wise, pound-foolish'' policy. 

The accumulation of demented patients who are helpless and 
hopeless burdens, and of noisy and destructive patients who are 
even more of a burden, c'an, I am convinced, be largely pre- 
vented by faithful and intelligent effort to arouse one class of 
patients and to quiet the other by occupying and amusing them. 

The longer they are neglected, the more difficult the task be- 
comes in either case. 

This work requires some natural talent for it, together with 
training and experience. Not everyone, for instance, who can 
knit, sew, make rugs, etc., has the perseverance and tact to in- 
terest insane women in the work. 

But that **the demand creates the supply" is an old axiom 
in political economy. If we have an ideal and are not satisfied 
with attendants who are simply capable of caring more or less 
indifferently well for the patients' physical wants, we shall be 
much more likely to get a more competent class of attendants 
in the course of time and we shall be likely to get them sooner if 
Ave are progressive enough to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunities for improvement in this direction. 

A four weeks summer course for institution attendants was 
given in Chicago last summer for the benefit of the attendants 
in Illinois institutions, but those from other states were received. 
The course was so much of a success that it is to be repeated 
this summer and if there are in the county institutions some 
bright and ambitious attendants with a natural aptitude for the 
work, as there undoubtedly are, they should be encouraged, and 
if necessary, helped to take the course with the understanding 
that they will remain in the institution for a reasonable length 
of time afterward. It w^ould be a good investment for any in- 
stitution to make and I hope the state institutions will set the 
example. 
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The idea that the insane are capable of industrial re-education 
is not as recent as might be supposed, considering how very 
little has yet been done in this direction. Miss Dix, through 
whose efforts the first state institutions for the insane were es- 
tablished, in her memorial to the Illinois Legislature in 1847, 
advocated* tlie industrial re-education of the chronic insane for 
'"humane, medical and economic reasons/' The State Board of 
Charities of Illinois, in its report to the legislature of 1907, said 
that with the exception of the water treatment and the more 
thorough instruction of physicians, its recommendations were the 
same as those made by Dorothy L. Dix, just sixty years before. 

It seems almost incredible that she should have been so far 
ahead of her times, but people are occasionally born with this 
foresight, or perhaps it would be better to say insight, into con- 
ditions. 

They are not listened to now with the respect which they re- 
ceived when they were called seers, prophets, etc. Hence, more 
than half a century had passed before the wisdom of Miss Dix's 
suggestion w^as fully appreciated. 

A cursory examination of reports of state boards and institu- 
• tions seems to show that more is being done in the line of in- 
dustrial training in the western hospitals and asylums thto in 
those of the east. 

The State Board of Insanity of Massachusetts in advocating 
colony care for the insane (and that is what our county asylum 
system is, viz., a colony system) says: **The chief aim of the 
colony should be the utilization of the enormous waste of en- 
ergy in the host of idle dements in our institutions, un-used 
because of their mental torpor, damaged brains and weakened 
powers of application, but capable of quickening and partial re- 
generation and re-development into useful activity. 

'* Although the labor of patients w^ith initiative and of others 
easily induced to perform common duties, is now quite gen- 
erally and fully employed, the great task of re-education of the 
stupid dement is practically untouched, so far as it demands 
special organization, painstaking training and persistency, com- 
parable in a measure to the efforts and methods of industrial 
education of the feeble minded, and promising as great returns 
in production and happiness of patients." 

The early treatment of acute cases in psycopathic hospitals 
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and the industrial re-education and colony or home care of 
chronic cases are, at present, the most hopeful signs of progress 
in the treatment and care of the insane. 



PRACTICAL EMPLOYMENT FOR THE INSANE. 
P. H. Johnson, Whitehall, Wis. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: I 
have known our secretary for many years and always had a 
great deal of confidence in him as a man of good judgment, but 
when he called on me to present a paper to this convention for 
information or entertainment or both, then I began to waver 
in my faith as to his soundness on that point. 1 am aware and 
you will be before I proceed very far that literary work and 
public speaking is not one of my strong points. In view of this 
I felt like declining this honor, but realizing that if all should 
do the same we would have no program nor convention. 

I believe it is the duty of all members of this association to 
aid the officers, more strictly the secretary upon whom devolves 
most of the thankless task of making the arrangements for these 
meetings, in responding cheerfully to their call by giving what 
we have, even though our productions may not be pure wisdom 
or gems of literature. 

We are here to tell one another our experiencCxS and what we 
are doing. And when sandwiched in between the many learned 
discourses usually arranged for at these conventions, it will 
help to fill the time if nothing else. It is somewhat like a light 
lunch betweeri the more substantial meals. 

But don't be alarmed, I will promise you this paper will have 
one virtue, that of brevity. 

All authorities seem to agree upon this point that exercise, 
good care and kind treatment can do more for the mentally 
deranged than medicine. . 

The State Board of Control has made it one of the conditions 
necessary for a county wishing to establish an asylum for the 
chronic insane to procure a suitable farm upon which the 
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patipntw -ami iiave eii\plQyinent. A varjr 4vise ^^i?9vmm^. Wxm 
much more sensible it is to have the patients perform the various 
work on the farm while getting their ueeded exercise and thus 
help to produce the vegetables, meat, milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
etc., needed for their sustenance, than to make them grind the 
soles of expensive shoes on equally expensive sidewalks to the 
<ietriment of both with only the one gain, that of exercise. 

Walking or marching if pursued along the same path daily 
l)ecomes monotonous and as there is no direct economic gain 
from it many patients see nothing in it but an unnecessary 
waste of effort. A useless task imposed on them by their 
keeper, while most of them see and understand when at work 
they accomplish something and are usually as bright as any to 
discover short cuts or methods by which to save labor in the 
performance of their work. I find that most of them tiake as 
much delight in seeing things accomplished by their efforts as 
^ny one, especially if the superintendent or attendant in charge 
will show his or her appreciation by some special favor or atten- 
tion to the faithful. 

Those institutions having large farms will have no trouble in 
finding remunerative employment for their male patients dur- 
ing the summer, but those which have small farms in compari- 
son with their population, or in the larger institutions where 
several thousand are kept in the s^me place, a farm large enough 
to furnish plenty of employment would be impracticable, es- 
pecially if the topography of the country was such as not to 
admit of the location of the buildings at or near the center, 
a;s too much time would be consumed in going to and from the 
work. Such may find it necessary to resort to non-productive 
exercise for many of their able bodied patients, much energy 
"which might be turned into productive labor is thus wasted. la 
such cases a little time spent in industrial education might be a 
^ood investment. 

Many patients learn things as readily as sane persons. I 
Tiave seen patients who never danced soon learn to go through 
the figures of quadrille, learn to play various games of cards, 
l)ecome adepts at such games as croquet, quoits, tennis, bowling 
and baseball. Patients who can drive a team, mark or plant a 
straight row across your corn field, steer a breaking plow, build 
:a good stack of grain or do any other farm* work intelligently. 
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can learn most any kind of trade, such as mould a cement blocks 
brick or fence post, make a broom, roll a cigar, make a basket- 
or weave a carpet or rug, and numerous other things. The 
number of such industries that can be operated in asylums de- 
pends largely upon the ingenuity of the manager. 

AVe have a farm of 525 acres and a population of 125 of 
which about 70 are males; thus about 7i/o acres for each male 
patient, on our farm is considerable timber land which makes 
much work such as cutting wood and posts, grubbing, clearing 
and breaking, not found on wholly improved farms. But still, 
in addition to the regular farm work there is time, especially 
during the winter, for other work, and to fill in I have the last 
few years raised a small area of broom corn and during the 
winter make this into brooms. This is work many of them en- 
joy, it is not hazardous nor laborious and patients who had 
never seen a broom made soon learned to make good brooms. 
We have made from 60 to 80 dozen brooms each winter. They 
sell readily and it makes a ni6e industry in connection with the 
regular farm work. Broom corn is easily raised, is not hard 
on the land and about as safe a crop as com. I have so far- 
prosecuted this only as an experiment but the result is gratify- 
ing. I have perhaps in all since I commenced raised 5 acres of 
broom corn expended about $50.00 for machinery and about 
$225.00 for supplies including some broom com for hurl and' 
made $810 worth of brooms without any extra outlay for help. 

This spring I conceived the idea of making some cement fence 
posts. I made a couple of forms and a few posis myself, then 
one patient who took considerable interest in the performance 
took over the supervision of the cement post factory and made 
in the course cf two months about 100 posts, costing aboi^t SOc 
each. 

It is a delight to see with what satisfaction these patients will 
look upon their finished product. 

^ly broom makers go with me occasionally when I take a load 
to market and are given a chance to do some trading on their 
own account. The cement post maker never misses an oppor- 
tunity to extoll the neatness and lasting qualities of his posts- 
and pride himself on the beauty and durability of the fence con- 
structed with them. 

As before stated these instances are only experiments but seenn 
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"to me highly successful and it is my belief that such industries 
•can be carried on in asylums to good advantage, thus helping to 
solve the problem of physical exercise by making it remunerative 
exercise, converting all available energy into useful and pro- 
ductive labor, rather than dressing them in uniforms, drilling 
-and marching, which, while it may be good exercise, entails ex- 
pense and produces nothing. 

Patients should not be held too strictly to their work; they 
-should be allowed when they feel like it to take walks and as 
3nuch as possible to go unattended. They enjoy fishing and trap- 
ping and should not where there is an opportunity for such sport, 
be denied the diversion when not incompatible with their con- 
dition. They also enjoy a ride and picnic, a trip to town occa- 
sionally. Let those go who work best, it pays, they work so much 
better. Most patients like to have money in many instances. It 
is possible also to gratify this wish as money can be given them 
and they can be steered so as to buy such things as you otherwise 
would have to buy for them, and still the satisfaction remains 
that it was procured by themselves for their own money. 

Many people who have seen the ingenious work of many in- 
■sane think that when a person becomes insane he also becomes a 
genius. I do not mean to convey that idea and do not wish to be 
so understood. I^ave not found it so among those who have 
come under my observation, but I have found that many insane 
persons can learn to do work they never did while sane, and do it 
right. Of course among the population of any asylum there 
:are many whose mentality has so far deteriorated as to be al- 
most a total blank ; they can not learn anything. On the other 
Tiand there are many who have delusions, that is, deranged on 
one or more subjects, but retain all their intellect in all other di- 
rections. These if naturally apt, easily become good workers at 
tilmost anything. 

A person takes more pleasure in doing that which requires a 
great deal of skill, something that everybody can not do, than in 
-doing common work which any one can do. Insane are like 
others in this respect, the more skill required in the work the 
more satisfaction it gives when successfully accomplished, and 
according to the amount of satisfaction derived from their labor 
is the benefit derived therefrom by the patient; work may be- 
come a recreation or a drudgery according as a person likes or 
•dislikes it. 
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Persons who hustle for themselves will always seek such work 
as they like. Insane who are restrained of their liberty have not 
the opportunity to exercise such choice. It therefore devolves- 
upon those having them in custody to find for those under their 
charge such employment as each enjoys as far as possible. It 
is humane and it is economy to give some time and study on that: 
subject. I thank you. 

Following the reading of the above, Mr. Johnson exhibited 
brooms made by inmates of the Trempealeau county asylum, the 
broom corn having been grown upon the farm. He also ex- 
hibited specimens of cement fence posts and several other ar- 
ticles made by patients under his direction. 

The afternoon session was concluded by an inspection of the- 
hospital buildings, bam and stables, experimental work done by 
the University, the farm and the work done by the inmates. 



Evening Session. 

COUJ^TY ASYLUM EMPLOYEES. HOW SHALL WE SE- 
CURE AND KEEP THE BEgT. 

T. D. Wheeler, New Richmond, Wis. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : We have in the state- 
of Wisconsin in county asylums, say nothing about the state in- 
stitutions, between five and six hundred employees. Where do 
we get them ? I will tell you where I get them — through employ- 
ment agencies, etc., and up to the present time, have been very- 
fortunate in securing good help. Many states have arranged for 
training schools, where they educate men and women for these 
important positions. Those of us who have been in the business 
some time, know how hard it is to secure and keep good attend- 
ants, male or female. I think that we should have in this state • 
a training school, something that will fit people for the duties of 
caring for the insane and giving them the comfort and attention 
that they really require. I believe that to be efficient, attendants 
must have training. They ought to be able to go into any ward', 
and educate and interest the patients. 
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Not long ago I was talking to some of the members of the State 
Board of Control of Minnesota. They informed me that they 
had several years ago established training schools in a number of 
their state institutions, but they haven't been successful in keep- 
ing good help in their institutions. The reason why, they told 
me, was that people came and took the training, became efficient, 
and then go outside the institution and receive better salaries. I 
think that we do not pay our attendants the salaries that they 
should receive. Some of us have been very fortunate in secur- 
ing good help and keeping it. I have two people at my institu-^ 
tion now who have been with me six or seven years, but the bal- 
ance we change, I guess, twice a year. 

I dare say that the State Board of Control have noticed when 
they visit the county institutions, that we have not efficient help.. 
I don't propose to make a long speech along this line, but I 
wanted to get this matter before you, and I think, Mr. President, 
if there is any legislation needed, it is along this line. Talking 
with Prof. Norgord this afternoon, he tells me that they are 
training people for the sort of work Mr. Johnson exhibited today, 
in oup University here in Wisconsin. Now, it might require 
special effort to train attendants for the institutions, but we need 
trained attendants and I think we ought to do something to- 
wards securing them. The expense would not be great. 

There is another thing I want to call your attention to, and 
that is some of our county institutions are paying $16 to $18 a 
month for female and from $25 to $30 a month for male help. 
Others are paying female help from $20 to $25 and male help 
from $35 to $40. I think the Association ought to take this mat- 
ter up. I believe that the work of the several institutions in this 
state does not differ so much, that there should be such a vari- 
ation in the wages. I think we ought to have a uniform scale of 
wages in the institutions. The idea of establishing a training 
school for attendants, struck me this afternoon when Mr. John- 
son introduced the line of work he had been teaching the patients 
in his institution. The patients in the institutions demand work. 
I think we ought to have skilled instructors. 



In closing the session the Association tendered a vote of thanks 
to the people of Madison and all who had done so much to make 
the convention both pleasant and profitable. 
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